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Issues in the Quest for Synthesis in the 
Social Sciences* 
By THomas F. WoopLock 


AN INTERESTING NEWCOMER in the “quarterly” class is The 
American Journal of Economics and Sociology which has been 
founded by a group of scholars in the “sociological” field, 
many, if not most of whom are interested in the theories of 
Henry George. Its publication has been made possible by a 
grant from the Robert Schalkenbach Foundation which has 
for its main purpose the furtherance of the George ideas. The 
purpose of the new magazine is a broad one. It is to bring 
about what the leading article (by Franz Oppenheimer) calls 
a “scientific synthesis” of all the “‘social sciences” in order, if 
possible, “‘to lay bare the cause or causes of the present crisis 
and to detect, if possible, the way out of it.” This “synthesis” 
would include ethics, politics and economics. A short intro- 
duction by Dr. John Dewey emphasizes the need for this, and, 
in doing so, he pays a high tribute to George: “For I know of 
no writer by whom the interdependence of all aspects and 
phases of human relations, economic, political, cultural, 
moral, has been so vigorously and so sympathetically set 


forth.” 


* Reprinted by permission from The Wall Street Journal, New York, Dec. 17, 1941, 
— this essay was published in Mr. Woodlock’s editorial page column, “Thinking It 
ver.” 
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Synthesis—a worthy goal indeed! How shall it be at- 
tained? “Our culture,” says Dr. Oppenheimer, “is whirling 
in the maelstrom of irrational forces; they must be brought 
under control. There is only one power to attain this goal, 
the same power that brought under control the elementary 
forces of Nature, of wind, of falling water, steam, electricity; 
and is about to unchain the limitless forces of atomic dissocia- 
tion. The stupendous rise of American technique in agricul- 
ture and industry is due exclusively to Science: ‘Nothing is 
as practical as theory.’ There is not the least reason to assume 
that the same general law is not valid for social technique in 
the organization and government of society, just as well.” 

But that word “Science” must not be too strictly under- 
stood. That it connotes something more than mere labora- 
tory results, more than mere “natural philosophy,” is clearly 
implied in the second article by Dr. George R. Geiger on 
“Science and Values in a Changing World.” Here we meet 
the word “moral,” which, as Dr. Geiger uses it, is synonymous 
with “ethical.” 

The word “moral” (or “ethical’’), he tells us, “must mean 
nothing more or nothing less than a concern with choices and 
judgments, with values and criteria.” And what are 
“values”? If we understand “values” to refer to the results 
of man’s long-time preferences—preferences in the central 
area encompassing his basic attitudes of life, his deep-rooted 
tastes and interests, his objects and reverence—then the prob- 
lem of ethics seems to be an attempt 

(1) to grasp the origin and development of such values; 

(2) to relate them to their present background; and 

(3) tocompare their promises with their accomplishments. 
This, then, is what is meant by describing ethics as the “critical 
evaluation of values already current.” And this job, Dr. 
Geiger says, is the job of “Science” in the field of sociology. 
“The scientific enterprise,” he says, “is above all things a 
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critical method of approach to any material whatsoever, and 
to be critical means necessarily to employ some set of values. 
It would be, however, only an act of impertinence typically 
philosophical” (!) “‘to propose.to the social scientist what such 
a set of values might be like.” That gentleman must find his 
“values” for himself. 

At this point the reader is brcaght up against a very prac- 
tical question—How does the “social scientist” go about it? 

It is as a “scientist” that he is to attack “sociology” but 
“sociology” involves “morals” (or “ethics”) ; morals involve 
“values.” Of what order are these “values”? Are they 
products of the physical order stemming ultimately from the 
processes that belong to the laboratory, or are they meta- 
physical? On the answer to that question depends the whole 
matter. If they are the former then the scientist as a scientist 
is ipso facto a perfectly good sociologist. If they are the lat- 
ter, the scientist must enter the domain of metaphysics where 
his laboratory files will neither qualify nor help him. More- 
over, as a scientist only, he cannot even answer that question; 
to answer it he must make a metaphysical decision. (The 
instrumentalists make that decision by denying the existence 
of the metaphysical, doing it, apparently, on “Scientific” 
grounds, which is a logical absurdity, but they doit.) Which 
seems to raise the question, what has “Science” as science to 
contribute to sociology? On what theory does it claim to 
control it? 

In short, on what foundation can the “synthesis” adum- 
brated by the founders of this excellent magazine be built? 
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The maladjustments which plague us are pri- 
marily due to motivations which violate Christ’s 
injunction: “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousness.” Our pre-war system, alike in 
economics, politics, and international relations, 
was organized around motives of short-range self- 
interest. We have seen the results of this in the 
world’s life: widespread privation, misery and 
hopelessness; men surrendering spiritual and intel- 
lectual freedoms in the hope of attaining economic 
security; and nations moving inexorably toward 
war. . . . Increased unity and strength at home 
and increased power and influence abroad are sure 
to result from concrete evidence that we have diag- 
nosed the problem of peace and that we have the 
will and capacity to proceed practically about the 
business of securing a different and better world 
order. 

THE COMMITTEE OF DIRECTION, 
CoMMISSION TO STUDY THE Bases 
OF A JUST AND DuRABLE PEACE 


Man— Builder and Wrecker* 
By Francis NEILSON 


A WORLD OF CHAOS must have been a dull place for man to 
make his start in life. What he found when he began the 
journey is described in the Book of Genesis vividly and in 
shorter space than any of the scientists of the day have been 
able to use. With little schooling in the arts of investigation, 
the ancient historian covered the transition from chaos to the 
essentials of order. A remarkable performance, once deeply 
appreciated but now regarded as wholly unsatisfactory as a 
scientific document. 

Notwithstanding the knowledge of the superior person, it 
must be admitted that there was nothing much for man to 
destroy when he came upon the scene. Therefore, we may 
infer (if Professor Julian Huxley will permit such a breach 
of scientific etiquette) that there was nothing for man to do 
but produce and build. Can you imagine the first man 
(whether he was really upright in stature or not) looking 
out upon the scene and saying to himself, “This means 
work”? 

There was no humanitarian nearby to coddle him and no 
labor-saving appliances to make things easy for him. In- 
deed, we may infer there was no landlord or capitalist on the 
spot to provide labor for him. Strangely enough, he had to 
set to and work for himself, by himself, and I suppose, at 
first, even without the aid of a tool. What an extraordinary 
creature he must have been! Imagine! Landlord, poli- 
tician, laborer, capitalist, inventor, and architect combined! 
There has never been such a person since that day. I do wish 
that Professor Huxley and his socially-minded friends would 


* Lecture before the Chicago Society, Archaeological Institute of America, Nov. 13, 
1941, 
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give a little more thought to the wonders of the period when 
man combined in himself all the economic categories which, 
as separate and contending elements, have brought so much 
trouble to the world. 

When Dr. Huxley spoke to the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science in 1939, he said that we had 
reached the evolutionary stage of the almost brainless dino- 
saurs, which vanished from the earth millions of years ago. 
Then he went on: 


the present refugee problem and the distortion of truth in science and in 
propaganda of the nations involved in war indicate that the brains of totali- 
tarian states’ rulers are about at the stage of the giant mesozoic reptiles. 
They have might and power but do not know how to use it. 


This is a sad reflection upon the work of man as a builder 
for, within Dr. Huxley’s lifetime, man has expended his 
energies in many parts of the world in wrecking what he has 
built, without any purpose of a positive nature. There have 
been, since the French Revolution, so many wrecking adven- 
tures that the figures run into the hundreds. It is a sad story 
and, if the intention at the beginning was that man should 
be a builder, is it not time for some of the great scientists to 
tell us why he gave up that job and took to the business of 
demolishing what he had wrought? 

Some authorities estimate that it has taken half a million 
years to reach the present stage which, according to other 
authorities, seems to reveal a tendency to revert to the 
original conditions. Half a million years, even in this day 
of astronomical figures, really is a long time but, no doubt, 
the Peking Man was not the earliest settler who was faced 
with the purposive task of bringing order out of chaos. 
Those who come after us, should they take any interest in 
studies of anthropology and archaeology, will learn that the 
Peking Man was somewhat modern, for he had succeeded in 
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making of himself an agriculturist and something of an in- 
ventor. 

I know that it is not quite the thing to use the terms “pur- 
pose” and “intention,” but then I am not a scientist, and I 
may be forgiven for transgressing when I merely recall that 
the word “purpose” in connection with creation, which fol- 
lowed chaos, was once hallowed by some of the greatest 
thinkers; and that the word “intention,” in that respect also, 
was accepted seriously even so late as when I was a boy. 

If we begin with chaos and admit that there could have 
been little to destroy, then I think we are justified, in a philo- 
sophical sense, to infer that man began as a builder. He not 
only had to build himself physically and spiritually; at the 
same time he had to build a habitation. He found none 
ready made. Caves there were, but he did not make them. 
Nature provided such places for man and beast. It is just as 
well to reflect on this important matter in these days of 
destruction. 

When I was a young man, a valuable series of works was 
published under the title of “The Contemporary Science 
Series.” I found the volumes of great interest to an amateur. 
Men who contributed to this unique library were Dr. Isaac 
Taylor,’ Elie Reclus,? Professor Alfred Haddon, Dr. Deni- 
ker,’ and Professor Sergi.‘ One of the most interesting of 
the books was a study of industry among primitive peoples. 
It was written by Otis T. Mason, Curator of the Department 
of Ethnology in the United States National Museum. 

The reason for mentioning “The Contemporary Science 
Series” in this place is that it coincides with an idea that came 
to me many years ago: Why should we not have a morphol- 
ogy of man, which would combine all the activities of the 


'“The Origin of the Aryans,” London and New York, 1910. 

? “Primitive Folk,” London and New York, 1911. 

* J. Deniker, “‘The Races of Man,” London and New York, 1911. 
*“The Mediterranean Race,” London and New York, 1911. 
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creature as well as his physical and spiritual development? 
We have a good many of the essential facts at hand already, 
But what is really required is an integration, a correlation of 
the data discovered in the various branches of the sciences. 
This is a work that might be undertaken by the anthropol- 
ogist and the archaeologist working together. They would 
cover the entire field. 

What has been attempted for history by Spengler in The 
Decline of the West gives us a hint of what might be done 
for man. However, before such a task could be entered 
upon with any hope of success, it would be necessary to inter- 
relate the departments of knowledge, not by breaking down 
the frontiers erected by the sciences, but by inviting the 
experts to unite in contributing their knowledge to one vast 
scheme embodying the history of man himself and his activi- 
ties. What Spengler did for history surely can be done for 
man. If one individual can produce such a work as The 
Decline of the West, what could many individuals do when 
charged with the same dynamic impulse that impelled 
Spengler in producing his cathedralic work? 

I shall be reminded that there are innumerable books, given 
to us in recent years, in which authors have attempted to 
unify many separate departments of knowledge. I could 
name numbers that have been published during the past 
twenty years but, although these books are good and useful, 
not one attempts to portray man as the central figure of his- 
tory. I am seeking the work which will do for man what 
Lange, in his monumental history, did for materialism. 

First, let us dispense with Aristotle’s political animal and 
place man in his functional capacity as an economic animal 
who has, through economic necessity, produced the wonders 
of the world. A start has been made in this direction by 
anthropologists and archaeologists. The discoveries at Chou- 
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koutien led Professor Franz Weidenreich of the Peking 
Union Medical College to declare that “the real beginning of 
the history of human culture must, with incontestable cer- 
tainty, be a good deal older than we thought before.” 

In The Birth of China,’ by Dr. Herrlee Glessner Creel, 
Instructor in Chinese History and Language at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, I find a most illuminating passage that de- 
scribes the conditions under which the Peking Man lived and, 
at the same time, the economic and cultural activities of the 
creature. Dr. Creel says: 


Speaking in the most general terms, we can divide late Neolithic cul- 
ture in north China into three types. The first has comparatively little to 
distinguish it from that basic type of Neolithic civilization which spread 
itself, so widely and so mysteriously, over most of the known world, in- 
cluding America as well as Eurasia. The men of this civilization hunted 
and fished, but they were primarily agriculturists. They raised millet, and 
possibly, other grains and vegetables. They made meal, grinding it on 
“mealing-stones.” The pig and dog are the only domestic animals which 
they knew in the earlier period; large numbers of both were raised for their 
meat. Like Neolithic men everywhere they made tools and weapons, 
chiefly knives and axes, of stone which they ground to a smooth surface 
and polished. They used the bow and arrow, wove baskets and cloth, and 
sewed with bone needles. They made a great deal of pottery. In the 
earlier period most of it was of rather poor quality and greyish in colour; 
designs, sometimes of no little beauty, were often pressed into the wet clay. 


Here, in this statement, we find an epitome of the scheme 
of a more general knowledge than is usually revealed by the 
departmental scientist. This touches the economic, the in- 
ventive, and the artistic activities of early man. Indeed, it 
gives to the word culture a far deeper significance than is 
usual. 

In another work (little known to the people of this 
country) I gather an understanding of the physical and 
spiritual development of man, which is somewhat new in our 


London, 1936. 
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literature. This work, The Dawn of the Human Mind, a 
Study of Paleolithic Man,’ is by Dr. R. R. Schmidt. It was 
translated by Dr. Macalister, the Professor of Celtic Archae- 
ology at University College, Dublin. For years I have been 
curious to learn why and how this strange creature—man— 
developed into a builder of extraordinary genius and power. 
Many times I have wondered how it was possible for the per- 
son pictured by the anthropologists to shape himself physi- 
cally as an Apollo Belvedere and, at the same time, produce by 
brain and hand things of eternal beauty. Here are one or 
two passages from Dr. Schmidt’s book: 

But the forms of external material culture are only the expression of the 
fashion of the soul within. The flame must be watched, the fire must be 
fed. This calls imperatively for a concentration of the senses; and the 
new fundamental impulse of care is awakened. Man alone cares for the 
morrow—food, fire, work, undertakings, these join link to link, in a chain 
which never ends. This is what life demands of man, whose being is now 
set upon its pedestal; it is the higher tension of self-consciousness, slowly 
gaining force. 

Further on, he deals with the relationship of the tool to the 
hand, and says: 

This first shaped tool is proportioned to its prototype, the human hand 
(proportion of length to breadth about 1:2). From a correspondence 
with the human hand, with its rounded base and the projecting point of 
the finger, it derives its pointed oval-form. To the hollow palm of the 
hand corresponds the thickened body of the tool. Here we find ourselves 
in the presence of a morphological law: the first shaping, in handicraft as 
in art, is based upon the discriminative outlook of man upon his surround- 
ings. Thus the first formed tool, with its complete adaptability to the 
grasp, is the antitype of the hand and of its efficiency. 


One of the most significant passages in this work concerns 
the spiritual struggles of early man and suggests how deeply 
embedded in the soul of man are the first clamorings of his 


relationship to the supernatural. 
6 Translated by R. A. S. Macalister, London, 1936. 
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From the depths of the primeval soul there rises the world of myth, the 
illimitable “knowledge by revelation” possessed by mankind. As years 
passed in their thousands, and the experiences which they brought were 
contemplated, the foundations of accepted forms of belief were laid, which 
expressed a creative conception of the Divine. . . . 

Here we have, in the three works I have mentioned, all the 
elements for such a work on man as I have suggested. There 
is not one vital, essential factor overlooked. 

May I be permitted to say that we have narrowed the scope 
of our activities to such an extent that the catholic layman 
who is seeking a general knowledge of life’s activities finds 
that many of the departments have become cloisters which 
only the initiated may enter. There is no passage that I 
know of which leads from anthropology to archaeology or, 
indeed, vice versa. This condition forces the amateur to 
imagine that the wonderful reports of the scientists are for 
the elect, for the savant, and that the uninitiated may go play. 
I know the specialist fears popular works on precious subjects. 
Popularization is, to my mind, all that has been said against 
it. It has raised a school of sciolists who patter their smat- 
terings with a glibness that is most embarrassing. But I am 
not suggesting here that the work of the anthropologist and 
the archaeologist combined should be popularized. 

Turning again for a moment to history, may I ask if it 
would be possible to reveal man, the builder and the wrecker, 
in some such way as The Cambridge Medieval History pre- 
sents the Middle Ages. In that wonderful work of scholars 
chosen from many seats of learning in Europe, we have a 
complete panorama of what is called “the Christian era.” 
Scores of men combined to produce this work, an imperish- 
able document. 

Now let us deal with some of the problems that would con- 
front us in such a task. We know that the discoveries of the 
past generation call for a revision of many works. Man has 
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grown older, and earth has a longer history than was imag- 
ined when I was a boy. To give you an instance: one day 
at the Museum Lodge not far from the Step Pyramid I spent 
several hours with Professor Firth. He had shown me the 
Doric columns, unearthed at the base of the pyramid, which 
antedated the Greek Doric by many hundreds of years. He 
said to me, “Much will have to be rewritten.” New dis- 
coveries are changing our earlier notions and calling for a 
new synthesis. I have only to remind you of Professor Gar- 
stang’s discoveries at Mersin,’ which have disclosed traces of 
no fewer than forty-four Neolithic strata, superimposed 
prior to 4,000 B.c. (or whatever may be) the date of the 
earliest Mesopotamian pre-dynastic culture. In these levels 
there is abundant trace of housebuilding, granaries, and agri- 
cultural implements; and well-made pottery is found in the 
lowest levels below the present water table. 

Dr. Burkitt in a special report of the Neolithic tools sug- 
gests that these finds at Mersin take us back at least to the 
sixth millennium B.c., and he regards the remarkable com- 
munity of man as one of the oldest linking us with the Paleo- 
lithic period. 

The other night I spent a most enjoyable hour in rereading 
John Burnet’s introduction to his Early Greek Philosophy,’ 
and I found this exceedingly interesting statement: 


It was only after the coming of the Achaians that the Greeks were able 
to establish their settlements on the coast of Asia Minor, which had been 
closed to them by the Hittites, and there was no traditional background 
there at all. 


If the learned Greek of St. Andrews means that there was 
no Greek traditional background, I assume he is on safe 


7 John Garstang, “The Foundations of Bible History,” New York, 1931; ib., “The 
Heritage of Solomon,” London, 1934; ib., “The Hittite Empire,” London, 1929; ib., “The 
Land of the Hittites,” London, 1911. 

8 London, 1930. 
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ground, but if, on the other hand, he means that there was no 
Hittite traditional background, I think it is a pity that he 
passed away before the discovery and interpretation of the 
Hittite archives. 

To my mind, it will be necessary, in a synthesis, such as I 
suggest, to revise and amend the whole view now accepted 
of the part taken by religion in man’s culture development. 
Unfortunately, the term “religion” has Jost its ancient mean- 
ing and it is used by many authorities in place of the words 
“cults,” “rites” and “sects.” Religion, however, is of far 
earlier origin than the priest. For a period of something like 
400 years, let us say from Cicero to the time of Lactantius, 
the word was a subject of keen controversy. But no one 
defined it clearly until Lactantius set it in a crystal so bright 
that no one can mistake its meaning. He says: “Religion is 
that which binds man to an invisible Creator.” 

Of course, the definition was not accepted by the Early 
Fathers because they were quick to realize that cults, rites, 
sects, and priests were quite unnecessary for the truly re- 
ligious man. The definition of Lactantius, however, was 
strictly in accordance with the view of Jesus, but it did not 
suit the makers of churches who based their missionary work 
of conversion from paganism on the assumption of the neces- 
sity of a Messiah and a Redeemer. 

Now what has this to do with archaeology? I suggest that 
it goes straight to the core of the cultural beginnings of man’s 
springtime. The way I reason it out: it leads not only to the 
shaping of the first altar but to the reasons why man erected 
it. We cannot dissociate the altar as a symbol of man’s 
spiritual development from his other achievements in archi- 
tecture. I admit the classical writers were more deeply in- 
terested in this subject than we are. No matter where we 
look, among the poets of the ancient civilizations, we find 
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this striking note, repeated over and over again, that man’s 
first religious observance was one of thanksgiving to a bene- 
ficent Creator. I could quote scores of instances from the 
records, but let this one from Plutarch suffice: 


For always sun and moon and the remaining constellations moving in 
their orbits under the earth rise alike as to tints, and even as to measures, 
both as to identity of spaces and time. Therefore, those who established 
the tradition of the worship concerned with the gods did bring it forward 
to us through three forms: first, through the form of nature; second, 
through the form of legends; and third, from that form which has derived 
its evidence from (communal usages) laws. And the nature-form (of 
worship) is taught by the philosopher, and the legendary (or mythical) by 
the poets, and the statutory is enacted by each commonwealth. 


In recent years the work of the anthropologist and the 
archaeologist has proved the correctness of the observations 
of Plutarch. We know now the established tradition in 
popular worship was firmament (Father) and _ earth 
(Mother), because the former poured down water, and so 
had the disposition of seeds and brought them to birth. _In- 
deed, the Stoics held that the idea of God, set alight in the 
souls of men, came from their contemplation of the sublime 
order and majesty in Nature. 

If my brief analysis of this question is approximately right, 
it will be necessary in the synthesis that I suggest to make a 
new beginning. We must do what we are doing now in 
anthropology and archaeology; we must go back, far back, 
for we know man is older now than when Fraser was work- 
ing on fears, cults, rites, and sects. We want to seek the 
hinterland of the myth. 

In all probability, I shall be reminded that when Moses led 
the Israelites from bondage, he found it necessary to install a 
priest. That was so; but it should be remembered that the 
occasion called for one. The children of Israel had been a 
long time in Egypt—a land of priests, and it was something 
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of a wrench to take them suddenly on a long journey and 
leave all the priests behind. At any rate, it should be ob- 
served that Aaron was not by any means an ecclesiastical suc- 
cess. Be that as it may, Moses came very late upon the scene 
to make the most glorious attempt the records reveal to unite 
man to an invisible Creator. The first altar was a token of 
thanksgiving for benefits received. These benefits were the 
sustenance of man which came, through his toil, from the 
earth. 

In passing, I must remark that some of the most interest- 
ing revelations which have come from the reports of the 
archaeologists in recent years are the verifications of the 
foundations of Bible History. The discoveries at Jericho, 
Megiddo, and other Palestinian sites have done more to re- 
store interest in the historical narratives of the Bible than any 
of the services rendered by the ecclesiastics themselves. I 
often wonder what my old friend, John Robertson, who 
wrote Pagan Christs, would say, if he were living today and 
knew of the work that had been done by the universities of 
Liverpool and Chicago, a work of substantiation of the his- 
torical narratives of the Bible. 

The question of when man became a warrior and wrecker 
has not been determined, and it seems to me that it is neces- 
sary for us to know when and why this change took place. 
It is not sufficient that he became a destroyer when he became 
a political animal, to use Aristotle’s phrase. And it is not 
satisfying to say that the state was born of conquest. When 
we turn to the Eddas, the Gathas, the Upanishads, the Vedas, 
and other oriental poems,’ we find innumerable references to 
the attacks of marauders upon pastoral communities and the 
desolated folk bound in servitude. The first appeal in the 
Gathas is for justice: 


® F. Max Miiller, ed., “The Sacred Books of the East,” London, 1896, especially Vols. 
IV, XV, XXIII, XXVII, and XXXI. 
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On me comes the assault of wrath and of violent power, the blow of 
desolation, audacious insolence, and (thievish) might. None other pas- 
ture-giver have I than you, therefore do ye teach me good (tillage) for 
the fields (my only hope of welfare)! 


This piteous cry for justice is echoed again and again in the 
oriental literature. Indeed, I do not know any ancient poem 
without it. Therefore, a new task presents itself to us, and 
we should not neglect it. Dr. Garstang, in a remarkable 
passage in his book, The Story of Jericho,” in dealing with 
the culture of the Neolithic community, said: 


. . « It seems as though warfare was so little known as to call for no 
special weapons or organization. Truly this was in those days the “Land 
of God”; and it was so named by the Egyptians from earliest times. 


Now this enlightening statement seems to me to corrobor- 
ate the ideas set forth by Hesiod” and Pindar,” to name only 
two ancient poets, who clung to the memory of a race of men 
who knew not strife. The Greeks believed in a world of fair 
delight where people “dwelt in continual bliss, and enjoyed 
a never-ending springtide.” The Hyperboreans were “ex- 
empt from disease, old age, and death.” 

Call them fancies—what you will—but we cannot get 
away from the fact that these dreams were a heritage which 
came down to all the old races from the earliest times. When 
was the dream broken and why and how was it shattered? 
In some of the old western sagas there is a strong hint given 
out that it came with the shaping of the sword. In an old 
poem, the name of which I cannot recall, there is a reference 
to the trumpet calling men from their work in the fields. 
Whether it was the sword or trumpet—whatever it was—it 
marks a time in the history of man when he became both 

10 John and J. B. E. Garstang, “The Story of Jericho,” London, 1940. 


11 Works and Days. 
12 The Odes. 
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builder and wrecker, a producer and a destroyer. This re- 
minds me of a story in the Percy Anecdotes: 


Plutarch tells us of a magpie, belonging to a barber at Rome, which 
could imitate to a nicety almost every word it heard. Some trumpets 
happened one day to be sounded before the shop, and for a day or two 
afterwards the magpie was quite mute, and seemed pensive and melancholy. 
All who knew it were greatly surprised at its silence; and it was supposd 
that the sound of the trumpets had so stunned it as to deprive it at once 
of both voice and hearing. It soon appeared, however, that this was far 
from being the case; for, says Plutarch, the bird had been all the time occu- 
pied in profound meditation, studying how to imitate the sound of the 
trumpets; and when at last master of it, the magpie, to the astonishment 
of all its friends, suddenly broke its long silence by a perfect imitation of 
the flourish of trumpets it had heard, observing with the greatest exactness 
all the repetitions, stops, and changes. The acquisition of this lesson had, 
however, exhausted the whole of the magpie’s stock of intellect, for it 
made it forget everything it had learned before. 


I find this singularly appropriate for, undoubtedly since 
man has learned to blow the martial trumpet, he has for- 
gotten many of the lessons of his early struggles with Nature. 

I wonder what Sir Thomas Browne, the author of Urn- 
Burial," would say if he were alive today. He imagined 
there was little to be gained in uncovering antiquities of 
man’s buried past. It is certainly worthwhile for archa-ol- 
ogists and anthropologists to turn to Browne again and read 
his inimitable work which contains some of the finest English 
ever penned. He says: 

When the funeral pyre was out, and the last valediction over, men took 
a lasting adieu of their interred friends, little expecting the curiosity of 
future ages would comment upon their ashes, and having no old experi- 


ence of the duration of their relics, held no opinion of such after-con- 
siderations. 


How wonderful it is that the anthropologists and the 
archaeologists are making dreams come true. They are re- 
18 “Hydriotaphia or Urn-Burial,” 1646. 
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vitalizing myths; indeed, they are calling the soul of the past 
back to us. The threads of broken memory of the race are 
being picked up and passed on to us again, restoring in our 
minds the memory that is really our life, our belief in the im- 
perishable goodness of a Creator who has lavishly provided 
the means for the sustenance of all. If we can determine 
when and how, as it is possible in the case of Jericho and Mer- 
sin, man’s pastoral Elysium was brutally destroyed and the 
yoke of servitude was placed upon him, we shall have taken 
a great step towards reconstructing his history so that it 
might be understood by the layman. Let us get over the 
cowardly attitude of sneering at economic ideals contained 
in the myths and remember that man is the myth-maker and 
his memory, generation after generation, millennium after 
millennium, is the channel through which the myth flows 
and animates his soul. 

You, searchers in the wreckage of man’s defeats, unearth 
the glories of his triumphs and it is to you the students of the 
future will look for the main threads of the story of man’s 
destiny. Fate sets the seal of vanity upon his hopes for an 
earthly Elysium, the boundaries of which were often within 
reach in his dream periods. The isles of the blest, the shores 
of Hyperborean were fancies that sprang from hours when 
joy was so close to him that he could warm himself in the 
sunshine of happy notions. Even when the melancholy of 
withering hope set in to blight the Greek yearning for love 
and beauty, Hesiod turned his mind’s eye back to the memory 
of past days and he wrote of ‘“‘a golden race of mortal men 
who lived like gods without sorrow of heart, remote and free 
from toil and grief, who had all good things, dwelling in ease 
and peace upon their lands.” 

No matter where we search in the ancient poems, whether 
of China, India, Egypt, Persia, Greece or Rome, we find the 
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same memory lingering in the thought of the folk. The 
Royal Regulations in the Li-Ki declares, “Then the people 
had rest in their dwellings, did joyfully what they had to 

But of all the memories of Elysium to which man clung, 
where will you find a finer than that in the sixty-fifth chap- 
ter of Isaiah? 


. . . L create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her people a joy . . . 


. the voice of weeping shall be no more heard in her, nor the voice 
of crying... 
And they shall build houses, and inhabit them; and they shall plant 
vineyards, and eat the fruit of them. 


They shall not build, and another inhabit; they shall not plant, and 
another eat . . . mine elect shall long enjoy the work of their hands. 


Is it not remarkable how this idea of an Elysium dwelt in 
the memories of races which had little or no means of com- 
munication with one another? 

“Memory is life,” Butler says,“ and now that we know 
more, thanks to Butler, of the inspiration of Lamarck, that 
sense of need is the primary impulse of the creature, we 
should turn our thoughts back, back to the halcyon springs 
of civilization in which men “dwelt in ease and peace upon 
their lands.” It is not enough to uncover the monuments of 
his autumn days for they are fatal evidence of his decline. 
They appear when he has passed the summer of his best years. 
The greater the palace, the deeper the poverty. 

Socrates in the Republic shows clearly how the de luxe 
state is the beginning of the end. Luxury is the sign of de- 
cay. Yet some of our very young lawyers scoff at the notion 
of the Roman jurists who were searchers for “a type of per- 
fect law.” They do not know the tale revealed in the labors 

‘4 Samuel Butler, “Life and Habit,” London, 1878, reprinted, 1935. 
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of the archaeologist and anthropologist of man’s primitive 
beginnings and his gradual ascent to betterment, then to be 
followed by a slow, despairing decline which at last over- 
whelms all and buries rich and poor in desert graves. This 
story of his joys and sorrows is for those who delve into his 
past, who uncover the history of his rise and fall, who trans- 
late into characters we can read the petitions of his tragic 
career. Alas, we have forgotten his cherished dreams, his 
hopes for that fair land. 


The Christian Basis for a New World 
Order* 


By Donatp A. MacLEan 


Foreword 


In the prosecution of this greatest of all wars, the need for concentrating 
on winning the military victory must not blind us to the fact that the 
military victory alone will not assure the triumph of ethical democracy. 
There is a political victory, or more precisely, a socio-political victory to 
be won of equal importance. As President Roosevelt has pointed out, our 
goal must be the winning of the victory and the peace. 

Toward the determination of the concrete devices involved in the bases 
of a lasting peace, the social sciences can contribute much. Alone, they 
have nothing to offer. As Eduard Heimann, himself “a student of 
economic and political science for more than thirty years,” pointed out 
recently, “scientific conscience demands that we be aware, first of all, of 
the inherent limitations upon our scientific methods and achievements,” 
chief of which is that “science cannot even attempt to broach the always 
fundamental question of human life, that of good and evil.” Noting 
that “the truth is that man is a spiritual being, that is, one conscious of 
good and evil and responsible for his choice between them in every special 
situation of life,’ Professor Heimann holds, aptly, that “democracy 
cannot live without democratic virtues” and that “democracy, even if 
equipped with the most admirable institutions, must deliberately cultivate 
the moral forces and sternly fight the dangers and temptations in man.” 

In the great crisis of our time of which total war is the dramatic expres- 
sion, the leaders of America’s moral forces have been acutely aware of their 
responsibility. At their annual meeting in 1941 the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church in the United States set up a 
Special Bishop’s Committee on the Pope’s Peace Points under the chair- 
manship of Archbishop Samuel A. Stritch of Chicago. For the Protestant 
churches, the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America instituted 
in 1941 a Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. John Foster Dulles of New York. Similar 
action has been taken by the several organized bodies of the Jewish faith 
in America. 

These moves give promise that American moralists will not be laggard 
in studying the practical problem that the organization of the peace poses 
to them. One of the first of these studies is the significant one by Mon- 
signor MacLean. It is to be hoped that his penetrating work will set a 
standard. His study, and those which may be expected from this practical 
turn in the activities of American religious bodies, deserve careful consid- 

* Copyright, 1942, by D. A. MacLean. 
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eration by those who would inform themselves on all that the making of 
the peace involves. 
LissNER 


Summary: I, Crisis in World Ideals. II, Fundamental Basis of the New World Order, 
A—Divine Basis—Religion and Morality; B—Christian Basis—Totalitarianism of Truth 
and Love. III, The Brotherhood of Man under the Fatherhood of God. IV, A New Fra- 
ternal Spirit. V, Human Personality and the New World Order. VI, The Family-— 
Basic Social Cell. VII, World Economic Interdependence. VIII, Nationalism and Inter- 
nationalism. IX, Freedom of Seas and Communication. X, International Trade, Colonies, 
Emigration. XJ, State Sovereignty, Minorities. XII, Basic Principles of World Peace. 
XIII, World Disarmament. XIV, World Organization and World Order. 


I 
Crisis in World Ideals 


WE ARE LIVING in times of crises. Our economic, social, 
political and international worlds are undergoing a process 
of distintegration such as was never before witnessed. 
Fiercely, humanity goes on tearing itself to pieces in a war of 
extermination. These far-reaching developments are accom- 
panied by a profound collapse or crisis in the moral and 
spiritual realm. 

In such a crumbling world, man naturally seeks a haven of 
refuge. He instinctively clings to his fellowmen and, out of 
the nebulous chaos, there emerges a desire for a new order of 
things. This struggle for a new world order reveals the pro- 
found dissatisfaction with the “status quo,” the disorder or 
social anarchy prevailing throughout the world today. 

Even the movements towards totalitarianism, such as fas- 
cism, racialism and communistic internationalism, betray the 
cravings of mankind for unity of direction as against the 
prevalent liberalistic individualisms, and in a measure, corre- 
spond to man’s fundamental social instincts. They are pre- 
sented as a remedy for the individualistic decomposition of 
modern society. Yet these movements are generally vitiated 
in their inception by such perversion of realities as to engen- 
der a revulsion against them. Only the strong armed hand 
of an autocratic totalitarian government is able to enforce its 
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decrees. Under such a regime, peoples are deprived of access 
to the very truth that they instinctively crave and which 
alone will guarantee real liberty; consequently enslavement 
becomes the dominant pattern. 

In the divine plan that forms the basis of the only dynamic 
constructive world order, man was never destined for a life 
of social enslavement. Instinctively man craves peace, pros- 
perity, and well-being in an ordered world. But he will not 
accept these at the sacrifice of his fundamental rights and 
liberties. Consciously or unconsciously he recognizes that 
these are but aids to human development and perfection, and 
that he must not sacrifice his liberty, or his person for society 
or for any good that society may procure. Instinctively he 
recognizes the fundamental soundness of the basic Christian 
principle: ““You shall know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free.” The leaven of temporal as well as of spiritual 
salvation which the Gospel deposited in human history and 
from which our Western civilization and culture has been con- 
structed is the leaven of undying truth and unconquerable 
freedom. 

The Anglican Bishop of Chichester, who, with the present 
and former Archbishop of Canterbury and other outstand- 
ing non-Catholic church leaders in England, has publicily 
professed acceptance of Pope Pius XII’s program for a new 
world order,’ rightly notes that for centuries the Christian 
faith and the Christian law were the basis of Western civiliza- 
tion. “The divisions of Christianity, particularly in the 
sixteenth century,” he says, 


did an immense amount to shake that basis. . . . Christian belief and moral- 
ity are no longer the basis of Western civilization. That civilization has 
lost its basis. It is no longer religious, but secular.” 


? Joint letter to the London Times, Dec. 21, 1940, signed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Cardinal Hinsley, the Archbishop of York, and the Moderator of the Free Church 
Federal Council. 

? Dr. Bell, Bishop of Chichester, “Christianity and World Order,” p. 23. 
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Denying to humanity its natural theocentric orientation, 
ancient paganism and its modern revivals—Liberalism, Fas- 
cism, Communism, and Nazi-Racialism,—give to life an 
anthropocentric focus, dethroning mankind from its high 
estate and reducing man to the level of mere material forces, 
In such a philosophy of life, man thus becomes but a cog in 
the economic machine, or a biological entity functioning 
mainly for the benefit of a super-race or a super-state. The 
human person in this “new order” is thus submerged into 
a collectivity where material force exercises the dominating 
role, while barbaric brutality reigns supreme. 

Never throughout history have the constructive forces of 
humanity been so violently challenged. We are faced today 
with the greatest aggressive movement to upset world order 
and tranquility that mankind has ever experienced. All 
religion, Christianity itself, faces today its most serious crisis 
since the Church came out of the catacombs.”” 

The organized forces of atheism and irreligion have been 
marshalled as never before to wrest from Christ His dominion 
over people and over nations, and thereby to effect the ensalve- 
ment of humanity. The higher interests of the great human 
family have been ignored, undermined and perverted. The 
very soul of true civilization has been corrupted, with the 
result that the world, suffering from a pernicious anemia in its 
spiritual and moral life, threatens to collapse completely. 

As we are “confronted with a world which in a large mea- 
sure has almost fallen back into paganism,’ it becomes neces- 
sary to re-discover and to restore its basic foundations and to 
rebuild its social structure. Such a gigantic task can be 
accomplished only after the spark of spiritual life in the soul 
of mankind has been rekindled, and again made to perform its 
vitalizing dynamic role. 


3 Catholic Bishops of the United States—Statement, “Crisis of Christianity,” Novem- 
ber 17, 1941. 
* Pius XI, “Quadragessimo Anno.” 
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Hitler analyzed rightly the world situation when, in a 
broadcast on December 10, 1940, he stated that “two worlds 
are in conflict, two philosophies of life . . . one of these must 
break asunder.” More than three years before Pius XI, in an 
encyclical analyzing the basic evils of Nazism, warned man- 
kind that we are facing “a world which is sick to death and 
clamors for directions.” He pointed out that the world must 
accept the guidance of Christianity or face “ta catastrophe 
that would baffle the imagination.”® Six years earlier, the 
same Pope had warned the world that, “if society is to be 
healed now . . . in no way can it be healed save by a return 
to Christian life and Christian institutions.”” The victory 
must be one which will unite all peoples through the instal- 
latioa in all men of a real appreciation of the supreme worth 
under God of the human person and of the responsibility of 
every one to cooperate for the perfection and well being of all. 

From its infancy Christianity has always defended the 
solidarity and unity of the human race as a basic social doc- 
trine. To a world torn with strife, His Holiness, Pope Pius 
XII, in declaring anew the doctrine of human solidarity and 
fraternal charity, sounded the keynote of his Pontificate. 
On the occasion of his first broadcast* to the world after being 
chosen pope, he proclaimed as essential to human welfare, 
“the unity of mankind.” The “higher interests of the great 
human family,” he stated, are “grounded in justice and char- 
ity and crowned by peace.” This same objective, embodying 
the very essence of Christianity, he has constantly reiterated. 
In his first encyclical, “Summi Pontificatus,” he took up the 
challenge of an atomized, paganized atheistic world, and 
proclaimed, as the fundamental philosophic truth of the new 
order of mankind, that men “are united by the very force 


5 “My New Order,” New York, Reynal and Hitchcock, 1941, pp. 888-9. 

“Mit Brennender Sorge,” March 14, 1937. 

"Pius XI, "Quadragessimo Anno,” para. 129; cf. Leo XIII, “Rerum Novarum,” para. 
‘ 


8 Pius XII, March 3, 1939. 
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of their nature and by their eternal destiny into an organic 
harmonious mutual relationship which varies with the chang- 
ing times.” 

Contrary to the liberalistic theory of state sovereignty 
which tends more and more to emerge in some form of 
extreme nationalism, His Holiness, with penetration and 
authority, sustained the significant thesis that “the unity of all 
mankind exists in law and in fact.”*° 

His predecessor, Pius XI, had emphasized the urgent need 
of reconstructing society and building a new social order to 
forestall what would otherwise eventuate into a world revolu- 
tion. Realizing that Christianity alone had power to stem 
and overcome the rising tide of modern nationalistic paganism, 
he utilized every device of modern communication to bring 
Christian Social doctrine” to all quarters of the globe. 

In discussing the impending world catastrophe which, he 
foresaw, mankind must face unless it returned to God, Pope 
Pius XI affirmed that the building of “ta Christian social order 
is a cause which transcends all others in vital importance.” 

Four years later and almost two years after the present 
World War, with all its barbaric savagery, had enslaved the 
greater part of Europe, Pope Pius XII, in a world broadcast,” 
stated that he is hopefully envisaging the “tomorrow, when 
the ruin of this world hurricane is cleared,” when he trusted 
that “the work of reconstruction of a new social order worthy 
of God and man” would begin. Such an order, he affirmed, 
would stimulate mankind with new courage and result in a 
“profuse growth in the garden of human culture.” 

This new world order springing from the fovntains of 
eternal life would “reestablish men’s minds in peace, bind 


® Pius XII, October 20, 1939. 

10 Pius XII, “Summi Pontificatus,” para. 37. 

11 Cf. Encyclicals, “The Peace of Christ in the Reign of Christ,” “The Reconstruction 
of the Social Order,” “On Atheistic Communism,” “Mit Brennender Sorge,” “On Catholic 
Action in Italy,” “On the Christian Family,” “Christian Education,” etc. 

12 Encyclical, “On Atheistic Communism,” paras. 66-67. 

13 Pentecost, June, 1941. 
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them together again in a fraternal union, and restore the order 
of tranquility and justice—and thereby open a happier era for 
human society.”** 

The task of reconstructing a collapsing world calls for 
courageous leadership and heroic self-sacrifice. We must, no 
matter how great the cost, “cut out of human life, domestic 
and civil society, the plague spot of materialism.””’ Besides, 
we must recognize in “individualism” the great irreconcilable 
enemy of Christianity and of all we call Christian civilization, 
since it is in open opposition to the basic doctrine of human 
solidarity and social charity.” 

To meet these errors along with the aggressive organized 
forces of Nazi Racism, Fascism and Communism, all 
stemming from individualism, materialism, and liberalism, the 
forces of Christianity must be marshalled in an unremitting 
“endeavor to reform society on the firm basis of social justice 
and social charity.” 

Any philosophy of life or social theory which denies the 
basic truth of human solidarity is vitiated by an inherent virus 
that presages destruction. The natural unity of the human 
race, its social, economic, political, moral and spiritual inter- 
dependence, become all the more apparent in the face of the 
world crisis: 


To all members of the great human family is rendered clearer every day its 
united destiny in happiness or misfortunes.** 


The great human family constitutes an organic whole in 
which its members, conscious of a universal brotherhood, 
are bound together by ties that cannot be dissolved by any 
human decree. ‘This unity of mankind which exists in law 
and in fact” is such that its members are united by the very 


14 Pius XII, “Appeal to World,” April 15, 1941. 

15 Pius XI, “Ubi Arcano Dei,” December 22, 1922. 

- Cf. Ildebrando Antoniutti, Address at Semaine Social, Quebec, September 26, 1941. 
*? Pius XI, “Quadragessimo Anno,” p. 39. 

‘8 Pius XI, Address to new Peruvian Ambassador to the Holy See, July 18, 1941. 
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force of their nature and by their eternal destiny into organic 
harmonious mutual relationships whereby the higher welfare 
of all is promoted.” 

“This great human society which gathers together and 
embraces within its confines all races,” constitutes a real 
“supra-national society,” “‘a great commonwealth,””’ wherein 


the human race is bound together by reciprocal ties, moral and juridical, 
into a great commonwealth directed to the good of all nations and ruled by 
special laws which protect its unity and promote its prosperity." 


St. Paul notes that 


God, who made the world and all things therein, He being Lord of heaven 
and earth, . . . hath made of one all mankind, to dwell upon the whole 
face of the earth.?? 


In the days when the infant Christian Church was strug- 
gling for its very existence in the face of tyrannical totali- 
tarian Roman governors, Pope Gelasius proclaimed this same 
fundamental Christian philosophy. “There are,” he stated, 
“two powers by which this world is chiefly ruled; the sacred 
authority of the priesthood and the authority of kings.” The 
unity of mankind should in no way be interfered with because 
of this two-fold division of power. For, as Gelasius writes, 


Each is supreme in its own sphere, and within its own sphere independent 
of the other. . . . While these two authorities are each independent of the 
other, and supreme in their own spheres, they are also dependent upon each 
other and cannot avoid relations with each other.”* 


So it is through the cooperation of both that the welfare and 
perfection of man is secured. For God, who established His 
Church for the spiritual welfare and perfection of man 
has likewise destined man for civil society according to the 


19 Pius XII, “Summi Pontificatus,” para. 37. 

20 Pius XII, op. cit., para. 47. 

21 Op. cit., para. 65. 

22 Acts XVII, 24, 26. 

23 Pope Gelasius I (492-496), Tract IV, 11 and Ep. XII, 2. 
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dictates of his very nature. In the plan of the Creator So- 
ciety is a natural means which man can and must use to reach 
his destined end. Society is for man and not vice versa. 
This must not be understood in the sense of liberalistic in- 
dividualism, which subordinates society to the selfish use of 
the individual; but only in the sense that by means of an 
organic union with society and by mutual collaboration the 
attainment of earthly happiness is placed within the reach 
of all.** Furthermore, “it is society which affords the oppor- 
tunities for the development of all the individual and social 
gifts bestowed on human nature.” 


II 
Fundamental Basis of the New World Order 


THE MERE PRESERVATION of the current world order or the 
restoration of pre-world war conditions cannot and should not 
be the goal of our endeavors. Even had not the evils of 
Nazism and Communism, with all their satanic fury, been 
unleashed throughout the world, and with their attendant 
barbaric consequences, still a new order would be a vital need 
for mankind. 

Nor can the requirement of greater freedom of people or 
of nations be the goal of our endeavors; desirable and neces- 
sary though that freedom be, and howsoever tragic be the 
enslavement of minorities or majorities, or even of states them- 
selves, by any potent organized group. Such alone cannot 
be the objective of man’s endeavors, for unrestrained freedom 
by its very nature leads to license and tyranny, and contains 
within itself the seeds of social corrosion. Mere freedom is 
not and can never be the objective basis of union of any 
association, or of an enduring dynamic world order. Mere 
possession of freedom, without the illumination and direction 


*4 Cf. Carlyle, A. J., “Medieval Political Theory in the West,” Vol. I, p. 192. 
*° Pius XI, “On Atheistic Communism,” para. 29. 
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of the truth which sets men really free, inevitably plunges 
humanity into anarchy and enslavement. 

Neither can science show the way to a social order which 
will indicate a goal and provide standards for the evaluation of 
human conduct and activity, so to ensure the fullness of life 
and happiness that man’s nature so ardently craves. It should 
be fairly obvious that there is no warrant for the optimism 
prevalent in the discussions at the international convention of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, held 
in London in 1941. The general trend of these discussions 
was the assumption that somehow the activities of scientists 
are a natural congruent to a decent, cooperative and humane 
state of society. All too often, in their blind devotion to 
science men are prone to overlook the evident fact that the 
fruits of their labors frequently serve the worst passions of 
mankind. That scientists have been notoriously short- 
sighted can readily be gleaned from a perusal of the pro- 
ceedings of the association, which deal with the relation of 
scientific avocations to the general future of humanity. 
How could they have failed to perceive that their advocacy 
of the idea that man is but a part of nature would but lend 
comfort to the various schools of ideological tyranny which 
all champions of real liberty so deeply and genuinely deplore? 
Were that conclusion not both logically unwarranted and 
scientifically unsound, then who could reasonably object to the 
idea of the blind forces of nature operating as the super-race 
of Nazism or as a totalitarian communistic autocracy? 

In this connection an evaluation of the work of scientists 
presented at the dinner of the Association of American Uni- 
versities in Washington, November 15, 1940, by Dr. A. A. 
Berle, Assistant Secretary of State should prove stimulating 
and salutary. He states in part: 


Actually, in the field of physical, mechanical and scientific research, 
the results have been so coldly neutral that a world has seized and used the 
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best product of the best scientific minds and has therewith succeeded in 
creating overseas, at least, the closest replica of hell which perhaps this 


planet has yet experienced. 


We have turned loose knowledge on an unprecedented scale. We have 
not comparably developed that moral control of the use of the knowledge 
which alone can make it constructive. In result, the world at this moment 
isnot looking for another great scientist. It is looking for a saint. All 
opinions are not of equal value and they must be evaluated. And so my 
plea tonight is that the universities reemphasize that part of their work 
which is dedicated to seeking and maintaining eternal values. 


The advocacy of democracy, often defined as “the rule of 
the majority,” as a sort of universal panacea of the world’s 
ills, is futile, unless democracy itself is rooted in and directed 
by principles emanating from the fountain of eternal life and 
truth itself. The vital principles inherited from Christianity 
and humanity must be rediscovered and made to function in 
the lives of men. 

For a sound new world order a primary requiste is the con- 
viction that, 

Belief in God is the unshaken foundation of all social and of all responsible 
action on earth.”® 


A. Divine Basis—Religion and Morality 

THE “ELAN VITAL,” or creative vital impulse of a new world 
order, which will satisfy man’s highest legitimate demands and 
which will endure, only can be one that stems from the 
eternal principle of life itself. In God man finds, through 
the light of natural reason and Divine Revelation, the origin 
of all created reality as well as his own final end. While he 
is naturally destined for society, society may not defraud him 
of his essential God-given rights. According to the Divine 
plan of creation 


society is a natural means which man can and must use to reach his 
destined end. Society is for man, not vice-versa.” 


pc Pius XI, “Caritate Christi Compulsi.” 
*7 Pius XI, “Atheistic Communism,” para. 29. 
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Throughout all ages, religion has been considered as the 
indestructable foundation of human society. Only religion, 
with the moral principles flowing therefrom, is able to bring 
order out of chaos; and it alone constitutes a stable basis and 
dynamic directive force for all true social progress. 

The ancient pagan philosopher Plato was more conscious of 
this basic truth than are most modern statesmen. Plato 
afirmed without hesitation that, 


He who destroys religion, destroys the basis of all human society.”* 
According to Xenophon, 


The most pious cities and nations have always been the most durable and 
the wisest.”® 


Plutarch contends that 

it is easier to build a city in the air than to establish society without a belief 
in the gods.*° 

Even Voltaire maintained that 


religion is on all accounts necessary wherever society exists.** 


In his ““Contrat Social” Rousseau observes that, 


A state was never established without religion as a foundation.” 


Proudhon, in his “Confessions of a Revolutionist,” finds him- 
self driven to the inescapable admission that 

it is surprising to observe how constantly we find that all our political ques- 
tions involve theological ones. 

Because of a fundamental instinct and intellectual urge of 
human nature, man finds himself inevitably driven back to 
God, the Eternal Truth, the Creator of all finite beings. 
While denying and attempting to crush out the Christian 
religion and its spiritual progenitor, Judaism, Nazism finds it 


necessary to invent a pantheistic racial deity to sustain its 


28 Book X, on laws. 

29 Works on Socrates. 

30 “Contra Celotes.” 

31 “Treatise on Toleration.” 
32 Book IV, Chapter 8. 
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“new world order.” A deified emperor and a deified State, 
are, with its deified super-race, fundamental conceptions in 
the “new order” that the axis nations are attempting to forge 
on mankind with fetters of steel. 

The jettisoning of Christian morality, as a handicap and a 
degradation unbefitting this age of science and social progress, 
removed from society the one force that could preserve the 
fruits of scientific, intellectual, economic and social research, 
and harness them for the higher welfare of mankind. As 
barbaric destruction and chaotic social conditions emanate 
from the present world war, it becomes more evident that the 
current world evils have their roots in the spiritual sphere, in 
man’s refusal to be ruled by Divine law. The world evils 
can find no real fundamental remedy in scientific, economic, 
social or political reforms alone. One must dig deeper and 
look higher for such a solution. Man must return to Him 
from Whom he originated and from Whom he should never 
have departed. 

The world finds itself today faced with the alternative of 
choosing between a new order involving a complete denial of 
everything Christian in the sphere of personal, social and 
international relations and a dynamic order springing from 
the eternal fountain of life and truth and reality itself. As 
Pope Pius XI declared, 


For God or against God is the alternative that shall decide the destinies 
of all mankind in politics, in finance and in the arts, in the state and in civil 
and domestic society.** 


Thus in our conflict for a free world as against a world 
where force is exalted to the detriment of justice and equity, 
mankind, to insure victory, must build on no other founda- 
tions than those laid by Christ, Creator and King of the world. 
President Roosevelt, in his broadcast to the nation at the out- 
break of the war against Japan, in pointing out our cause is 


°° “Caritute Christi Compulsi.” 
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likewise that of the “‘vast majority of the human race,” 
indicated this essential foundation and objective to be “liberty 
under God.” 

This is the basic idea underlying our Bill of Rights as well 
as the British Common Law, and it is the foundation of oy; 
great Western civilization. It must also form the keystone 
of any projected enduring new world order in order to insure 
the highest measure of human happiness, progress, and well- 
being. And so “the new order of the world of national and 
international life must rest no longer on the selfish interests 
of groups and individuals.” It must “rest on the unshakeable 
foundation, on the solid rock of the natural law and of Di- 
vine Revelation. . . . It must proceed from Christ as from 
its indispensable foundation, and must be actuated by justice 
and crowned by charity.” 


B. Christian Basis—Totalitarianism of Truth and Love 


THE CHRISTIAN NEw is essentially a totali- 
tarianism of truth, justice and love. Peace and charity are the 
very essence of Christianity. By word and action Christ 
proclaimed love as the very soul of His new order for man- 
kind. ‘A new commandment I give unto you that you love 
one another.” “By this shall all men know that you are my 
disciples if you love one another.” He set no limits of 
color, race or nation to the depths or extension of this unify- 
ing bond, other than the one He Himself manifested. “Love 
one another as I have loved you.” 

By Christ’s Sacrifice of ransom, “greater love no man 
hath,” in which all share, He proclaimed to the world His 
unlimited sovereignty over mankind—a Kingship based on 
truth, justice and love. Christ established by deed the truth 
He proclaimed of the restored brotherhood of man in Christ 
under the Fatherhood of God. Christ alone and His eternal 


34 Pius XII, “Summi Pontificatus.” 
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truth thereby constitute the “cornerstone” upon which so- 
ciety must rest, if it is to rest secure. 

His sovereignty is unlimited. Not one of our faculties is 
exempt from His empire. He must reign in our minds, 
which should assent with perfect submission and firm belief to 
revealed as well as natural truth. He must reign in our wills, 
which should obey the laws and precepts of God. He must 
reign in our hearts, which should spurn unnatural desires and 
cleave to Him alone. He must reign in our bodies, which 
should serve, in the words of the Apostle Paul, as instruments 
of justice unto God. Moreover, His sovereignty embraces all 
men. Not only private individuals, but rulers and princes 
also, are bound to give public honor and obedience to Christ: 
His kingly dignity demands that the state should take account of the com- 


mandments of God, and of Christian principles in making laws, administer- 
ing justice and providing a sound moral education for the young.*® 


Instead of acknowledging Christ’s universal dynamic reign 
of love, whole nations insult His name by suppressing all 
mention of it in their conferences and parliaments. Should 
we not all the more proclaim His kingly dignity and power, 
all the more universally affirm His rights? This preeminence 
of the spiritual and of the moral law must be acknowledged 
in deed and intruth. Mankind, especially in the midst of the 
clash of arms, must be brought to recognize the supreme im- 
portance of St. Paul’s injunction to 


take unto you the helmet of salvation and the sword of the spirit, that is, 


the word of God.*® 


An enduring step in the right direction is that recorded in 
a letter to The Times, London, which embodies a joint state- 
ment of the Catholic, Anglican and Protestant church leaders 
acknowledging that 


‘ < Pius XI, Encyclical, Quam Primas, Instituting Feast of Christ the King of the 
Vorld. 


86 Ephesians, VI, 17. 
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the present evils of the world are due to the failure of nations to carry out 
the laws of God. No permanent peace is possible in Europe unless the 
principles of the Christian religion are made the foundation of national 
policy and of all social life.*” 


Ill 
The Brotherhood of Man under the Fatherhood of God 


THE RECORDS OF HISTORY show conclusively that “It was 
Christianity that first affirmed the real and universal brother- 
hood of all men of whatever race and condition.”* It was 
Christianity that first proclaimed to mankind the intrinsic 
sacredness and worth of the human person and the conse- 
quent natural equality of all men no matter to what race or 
class they belong. Today Christianity proclaims that while 
“social justice demands from each individual all that is neces- 
sary for the common good” man is not the mere servant of 
the community, but that society exists ultimately for man, 
not man for society. 

The first of the widespread pernicious errors stemming 
from the poisoned source of religious and moral agnosticism 
“is the forgetfulness of that law of human solidarity and 
charity,” which had been proclaimed by Christianity and 
which actually created a new world civilization by recon- 
structing society. Christianity can again recreate “a new 
world order more glorious than any that mankind has so far 
witnessed.”*° 

Only in the light of that supernatural truth which Chris- 
tianity brings to mankind, can we perceive the basic social 
reality that the human family constitutes a real social juridi- 
cal organism. In this riatural society men are not mere iso- 
lated units, like the cogs of a machine or grains of sand, but 


37 The Times, December 21, 1940. 

38 Pius XI, “On Atheistic Communism,” para. 29. (Cf. also, “Mit Brennender 
Sorge.”’) 

39 [bid., para. 51. 

40 Pius XII, “Summi Pontificatus,” 30. 
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all are “united by the very force of their nature and by their 
eternal destiny.”** They constitute “an organic, harmonious 
mutual relationship which varies with the changing of times.” 

Man’s natural unity, common fraternity and solidarity are 
grounded on the following religious truths:“ 


. His common Divine Fatherhood, origin and final end in God. 

. His common human origin from the first couple—Adam and Eve— 
all men being descendents by blood from Adam. There can be no 
“super race.” All men are equally members of the one human race. 

. All men are by nature equal; every man is composed of a body and 
a spiritual immortal soul. There are no “super-men.” 

. All men are one in the unity of their immediate end and mission in the 
world. 

. All men possess a common dewlling place, the earth, to whose resources 
all have a natural fundamental right in order to sustain and develop life, 
for “the blessings of nature and of grace belong in common to the 


whole human race.”’** 


In the supernatural order all men are united by their com- 
mon supernatural destiny and the means to secure that end. 
The natural unity of the great human family is enforced 
especially by the “unity of ransom effected by Christ, Who 
through His holy and most bitter Passion restored man to his 
original friendship with God, making Himself the mediator 
between God and man.”“* By virtue of this ransom of love 
all men are made “the children of God,” for “Behold what 
manner of charity the Father hath bestowed on us, that we 
should be called and should be the sons of God.’*° Joined in 
Christ, as the Head, there is established solidarity whereby 
“we, being many, are one in body in Christ, and each one 
members one of another.”“* Therein is laid the basis of a new 
world order “where there is neither Gentile nor Jew, circum- 


- Pius XII, Pentecost, June 1, 1941. 
*2 Pius XII, “Summi Pontificatus.” 
Leo XIII, “Rerum Novarum.” 

“* Pius XII, op. cit., para. 34. 

Jn. 111, 

*6 St. Paul, Ephesians, I, 22. 
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cision nor uncircumcision, barbarian nor Sythian, bond nor 
free. But Christ is all and in all.” 

St. Paul, the apostle to the Gentiles, asserts this truth, 

“which associates men as brothers in the one great human 
family,” when he proclaimed to the Greek world that 
God hath made one of all mankind to dwell upon the whole face of the 
earth, determining appointed times, and the limits of their habitation, that 
they should seek God.** 
As He was about to consummate the Supreme Sacrifice which 
reunited mankind to God, Christ proclaimed to a world torn 
by hatred and devoid of love, the supreme law of the new 
world order: “This is my commandment, that you love one 
another, as I have loved you.”*° 


IV 


A New Fraternal Spirit 


As THE NEW WORLD ORDER must be vitalized from above 
and from within, “Christianity alone can be and will be a 
model and a guide to a world which is sick to death and 
clamors for directions.”°° No real social reconstruction 
worthy of the name can be brought about unless it is preceded 
by a profound renewal of the Christian spirit. The healing 
of humanity’s ills requires, not only a true “will to peace,” 
but also a recognition that the moral law of the new world 
order comes from a source outside and above man; which 
divine source also provides the only solid basis for the soli- 
darity of the human race. In the struggle against individual 
and collective egoism the Gospel of Love alone can triumph. 

In his first encyclical Pope Pius XII inquires: 

What lies before us? Once the blood-thirsty discords of vhe present 


moment have been laid aside, is it really to be a different, and happier age? 


47 Ibid., Colossians, III, 11. 

48 Acts XVII, 26, 27. 

492 Jn. XV, 12. 

50 Pius XI, “Mit Brennender Sorge.” 
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The sword cannot bring peace, it can only impose terms of peace. The 
forces, the influences, that are to renew the face of the earth must spring 


from men’s hearts.°* 

Futile it is to attempt to build a new world order while 
mankind is dominated by the spirit of individualism, while 
cold egoism, whether individualistic or collective, is the domi- 
nating spirit pervading human relations and while utility and 
force constitute the criterion of right in social and inter- 
national relations. Where hatred and greed reign in men’s 
hearts the rule of reason is impossible, and no sound and 
enduring social order can be constructed. 

In his Christmas message to the world Pope Pius XII stated 
that the “Indispensable prerequisites for the search for a new 
order are: 

1. Triumph over hate which is today a cause of division among peoples: 
renunciation, therefore, of the systems and practices from which hate con- 
stantly receives added nourishment. 

2. Triumph over mistrust, which bears down as a depressing weight on 
international law and renders impossible the realization of any sincere 
agreement. 

3. Triumph over the distressing principles that utility is a basis of law 
and right and that might makes right: a principle which makes all social 
relations unstable. 

4. Triumph over those germs of conflict which consist in two sided 
differences in the field of world economy; hence progressive action, balanced 
by corresponding degrees to arrive at arrangements which would give to 
every state the medium necessary for insuring the proper standard of living 
for its own citizens of every rank. 

§. Triumph over the spirit of cold egoism, which, fearless in its might, 
easily leads to violation not only of the honor and sovereignty of states but 
the righteous, wholesome and disciplined liberty of citizens as well.”®? 


As long as these errors and evils are dominant in the world, 
the spirit of social justice and fraternal brotherhood cannot 
thrive. A world order built on such unstable foundations is 
bound eventually to collapse. 


“Summi Pontificatus.” 
°** Pope Pius XII, Christmas Address, December 24, 1941. 
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In the new world order the disintegrating principles of 
individualism with its natural antagonisms, class and national 
conflicts, and sordid selfishness, must be superseded by the 
principles of the natural and the divine law and especially by 
social justice and social charity. All those false destructive 
attitudes and principles must be supplanted by a thorough- 
going social, economic and juridical solidarity, enforced by 
real fraternal collaboration, whereby the unity and common 
well-being of mankind will be enhanced. Only the Gospel 
of Love can give the mercy stroke to individual or collective 
egoism, to racial hatreds and totalitarian autocracies, and, by 
proclaiming the brotherhood of man rooted in a common 
nature under the Fatherhood of God, restore to mankind that 
unity and consistency of dynamic activity which will give 
permanent endurance to pacific international relations and 
to a new world order. 

The issue involved in the present day disorder and conflict, 
as Pius XI stated in his encyclical on the world distress, 


is really a question of the fundamental problem of the universe and of the 
most important decision proposed to man’s free will.°* 


Human Personality and the New World Order 


THE HUMAN PERSON AND HUMAN NATURE bear within 
themselves the roots of all social order. Although man is by 
nature a social and political being, this by no means implies 
the subjection of his person to the collectivity. Man may 
never be regarded as the mere servant of the community. 
The intrinsic sacredness, worth and transcendence of the 
human personality constitutes a second cornerstone of all 
true social order. This is also one of the basic contributions 
of Christianity to mankind. Christ it was Who first brougat 
53 Encyclical, ““Caritate Compulsi,” (The Sacred Heart and the World). 
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to man the true conception of himself—of his autonomy, his 
absolute existence and independence under and for God, his 
singularity, his inalienable independence, and his rights in 
relation to every other person or collectivity. As St. Thomas 
states, the person is what is noblest and most perfect in the 
whole of nature and so “Man is not ordained to his neighbor 
as to hisend.”** For Christianity there is nothing real but the 
individual. Society is composed of individual persons and 
exists ultimately for the benefit of man. It is also “according 
to the dictates of reason that ultimately all material things 
should be ordained to man as a person, that through his medi- 
ation, they may find their way to the Creator.”*’ Christian- 
ity alone brought to mankind the principle that truth alone 
is the basis of real liberty, ““You shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.” Forgetfulness of the Christian 


truth that “nothing in the world is more precious than one 
9956 
single human person””* has been responsible for the tendency 


in the current social order to human enslavement. 

Even the great Greek and Roman philosophers failed to 
grasp the essential notes of the human person. For them man 
was somehow merged in the divine, or in the social or material 
universe. Plato’s answer to the paramount question of per- 
sonal destiny was seen in the progressive depersonalization ot 
ideas, which alone were regarded as immortal and could be 
assimilated to the divine models. Even Aristotle purges the 
universe of practically every real personal value. For him 
the slavery of the masses was natural. 

Our modern biological materialism, whether expressed in 
the forms of communistic economic solidarity or as national 
racialism, submerges the human person to the atomistic level. 
Man is no longer regarded as possessing an intrinsic sacredness 


= “Summa Theologica,” I, II, 104, A. 1, ad. 3. 

65 Pius XI, “On Atheistic Communism,” para. 30. 

°6 Maritain, Jacques, “The Immortality of Man,” The Review of Politics, October, 
1941, p. 413. 
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and worth, having an end superior to any collectivity o, 
common good. He is merely a means to the enhancement of 
the biological or materialistic collectivity. The human per- 
son, with his much prized rights and liberty, can find his basis 
and safeguard only in a world order that recognizes the abso- 
lute primacy of the moral and spiritual over every material- 
istic, biological or social organism. Man is a true “micro- 
cosm,” a miniature world “with a value far superior to that 
of the vast inanimate cosmos.””’ 

A falsified picture of human reality has brought about the 
decay of human personality. Today man becomes somebody 
because of what he has,—money, possessions, position, power, 
etc.,—rather than what he is; mainly by what he himself 
enjoys of the world’s goods and pleasures instead of his in- 
herent worth and what he gives. The human person is per- 
fected rather by the acquisition of inherent qualities, or 
virtues, such as wisdom, goodness, and charity. Divine grace 
naturally plays a far reaching réle in the process of human 
perfection and in the attainment of man’s final goal which, 
like his spiritual soul, transcends all other earthly created 
things. According to St. Thomas, “the natural person is the 
most perfect in the whole of nature” and consequently he can 
never be completely subordinated to any other created earthly 
being. 

One is naturally shocked to hear the British scientist, Sir 
Richard Gregory, declare in a Washington auditorium, that 


evolution embodies the idea of social ethics and makes the welfare of the 
community the essential purpose of the life of the individual.°* 


Rather, as pointed out by Pius XI, in his criticism of Nazism, 


society was intended by the Creator for the full development of individual 
possibilities and for the social benefits, which by a give and take process 


57 Pius XI, “On Atheistic Communism,” para. 27. 
58 Lecture delivered at the dedication of the Elihu Root Auditorium, Washington, 
D. C., December 8, 1938. 
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everyone can Claim for his own sake and that of others. Higher and more 
general values, which collectivity alone can provide, also derive from the 
Creator for the good of man, and for the full development, natural and 
supernatural, and the realization of his perfection. To neglect this order 
is to shake the pillars on which society rests, and to compromise social 
tranquility, security and existence.*® 

Only to God, the Creator and Lord of the universe, can 
man really be subject as to his final end, without suffering a 
degradation of his personality. Only insofar as human per- 
sonality reflects the Divine is its worth enhanced. God, as a 
Divine Person of infinite worth, possesses being without limit. 
He is infinite Being, Truth, Goodness, and Love. The human 
person becomes more God-like insofar, not merely as he 
possesses talents, goods and power, but as he uses all these for 
acquiring higher spiritual goodness and also in proportion as 
he uses them for and shares them with others; i.e., in the 
measure that he is ruled by Divine charity and becomes vital- 
ized by the fire of Divine Love. 

Herein is contained the essence of the new world order, the 
bond of unity, and the basis of human fraternity whereby all 
people are linked together into one great human family under 
the Fatherhood of God. One must not overlook the truth 
that the real common good ultimately takes its measure from man’s nature, 
which balances personal rights and social obligations, and also from the 
purpose of society, established for the benefit of human nature.” 

Under the new order that Nazism and Communism im- 
poses, hatred and slavery supplant freedom and love. The 
terrors of the concentration camps and the purges of the 
firing squads impose acceptance of the “new order” on those 
who are denied the truth which alone can make men free. 
In this order of unreality, the human person is stripped of his 
spiritual and moral character, and thereby finds himself sub- 
merged and absolutely subjected to material collectivity. A 


Pius XI, “Mit Brennender Sorge.” 
80 Tbid. 
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blind worship of the materialistic world, of the deified State, 
or of the super-race surcharges man with a brutal fierceness 
that surpasses that of the most savage primitive tribes. 

It was particularly to redeem man from the corruption and 
fierceness of his fallen nature that Christ, taking upon him- 
self the ills of the whole human race, subjected himself to the 
purging of the Crucifixion. By this supreme act of love He 
opened up a new era for mankind. He made man, for the 
first time, really conscious of the worth of his personality, 
Each person thereafter can in truth say, “He died for me. 
He redeemed me.” 

Furthermore, Christ brought a new world order to man- 
kind. As the God of truth, He brought a new light that 
would enlighten every man coming into this world. This 
light He proclaimed and ordered should be taught to all na- 
tions. He brought a new life—a Divine life—whereby all 
those sharing it should become “the sons of God.” For the 
Christian new world order He proclaimed a new law: “A new 
commandment I give unto you, that you love one another.” 
In this new world order, all men are elevated to the exalted 
dignity of “children of God.” Here there is no room for a 
“super state,” for all the “sons of God” are supermen and 
none but those who will it are slaves. 

In the Christian new world order as well as in any true 
social order there are certain fundamental human rights that 
Society must recognize and protect. These rights are a part 
of the constitution of man and are grounded in human per- 
sonality. They are natural means aiding man to achieve his 
perfection and to attain his natural end. Here is also, im- 
planted by the Creator, the natural law that regulates human 
conduct in the exercise of these natural rights in their rela- 
tion to man’s ultimate purpose or end.” The origin of these 


61 Cf. A. Arendt, “Ethics,” in Mercier, “A Manual of Modern Scholastic Philosophy,” 
St. Louis, Herder, 1933, pp. 236-40. 
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rights like that of the natural law itself, must be sought in 
God Who has also determined their function or purpose in 
relation to man’s immediate and final ends. 

The principal natural rights and liberties essential to the 
new world order are the following:” 


1. The right to life and bodily integrity. 

2. The right to the necessary means of existence. 

3. The right to pursue ones ultimate goal in the path marked out by God. 

4. The right of association. 

5. The right to possess and use property, for ones own perfection and the 
well being of others. 

6. The right to marriage and family life in accordance with the constitu- 
tion and the laws as determined by the Creator. 

7. The right to membership and protection in civil national and inter- 


national society. 


It must be remembered that in the plan of creation, society 
is a natural means that man can and must use to further his 
well-being and that of his fellowmen, and to insure his per- 
fection. While man cannot be exempted from his divinely- 
imposed duties to civil society, neither can society deprive 
man of his God-given rights and liberties. Society has the 
moral right to restrict the exercise of those rights and liber- 
ties for the common good but it must not systematically void 
them by making their use impossible as is done in the Nazi 
“new order.” One of the fundamental duties of the State is 
to safeguard those natural rights whose divine source is ulti- 
mately the same as that of civil authority itself. As stated 
by Pope Pius XI in his encyclical on Nazism: 


The basic fact that man as a person possesses rights, he holds from God 
and which any collectivity must protect against denial, suppression or 
neglect.®* 


Recognition of the sacrosanct character of these rights of 
the human person by both individuals and social groups is 


~ Pius XI, “On Atheistic Communism,” para. 27-29. 
“Mit Brennender Sorge.” 
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vital to an ordered society, and an essential requisite to world 
peace which emanates from and is consolidated by Christian 
charity. The only other alternative is anarchy in which 
might and self-interest dominate. The peace of the Chris. 
tian new world order brings with it integrity of life, assures 
the well-being and prosperity of mankind and at the same 
time ennobles the dignity of the human personality.” 
64 Cf. Pius XI, “Ubi Arcano Dei.” 
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A Critique of Political Economy 


J. Communism and the World Crisis* 
By FRANZ OPPENHEIMER 


IV 


Political Problems of a Communist Society 


WE PROCEED TO STILL MORE serious arguments of a political 
nature. We spoke of the unheard-of power to be wielded by 
the leading administrators, who would supervise the produc- 
tive employment of all the citizens and, thereby, determine 
their income and consumption. 

The lesson of history is that power has always been abused 
in the past; that the office has always become its own end 
and purpose. It is exceedingly difficult to contrive safety 
devices against such abuse, short of the well considered 
measures proposed by Plato for his “watchers,” to whom he 
denied family life and personal property. Free from the most 
powerful bonds and seductions, they could sin only through 
ambition, and Plato invented ample safety valves even for this 
eventuality, especially in the rules for advancement. 

Let us assume, however, that this difficulty is overcome 
also; that the officials, in overwhelming majority, are impelled 
by purely unselfish, impersonal motives. Each abuse meets 
with immediate punishment; nepotism and camarilla are kept 
within easily tolerable bounds—even then there remains an 
objection of exceedingly heavy weight. Where do the people 
exist who actually believe in the impartiality, objectivity and 
efficiency of their public servants? Jurisdiction over the age- 


- classes obliged to work would be a task extremely delicate and 
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dangerous, even for the most ideal of officials. They would 
have to designate operatives for difficult, disagreeable and 
dangerous work, if an insufficient number of volunteers was 
attracted to it, as Kautsky proposed, by higher wages (which, 
by the way, would be a slight violation of the principle elimi- 
nating competition and market). Many people would be 
convinced that they deserved better positions and would pub- 
licly complain about the stupidity or partiality of the respon- 
sible officers. 

This is a very serious objection. It is true that, in our pres- 
ent order, the man on the lowest rung of the ladder is also 
prone to complain and to accuse, but there is the difference 
that at present there is no one personally responsible. This 
man can do no more than bewail the social maladjustment at 
large, which usually does no harm. In the communistic State, 
however, there would always be a certain man, or at least a 
certain authority, accountable for every appointment and 
nomination, and this could—no, would—shake the social 
order most seriously. Plaints and denunciations over abuse 
and malfeasance would never end, factions would spring up, 
and all this would wreck the lives of those who were, pre- 
cisely, the best, the most impartial and the most objective of 
officials. The men of the distribution board would scarcely 
be better off than those concerned with production. It would 
be an exceedingly delicate task to fix the labor value of the 
goods on sale in the warehouses of the State. We will not 
dwell on this subject further. 

Nevertheless, heavy as this objection is, we would decide 
for communism, if otherwise we should have to decide for 
capitalism—an order equally defective. What does it avail 
us that, in some way, it keeps the peoples alive in times of 
peace, if it leads to periodical catastrophes destroying human 
welfare and even life itself? Under such circumstances an 
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experiment justifies itself—even a dangerous one—if it is a 
means of seeking out a better order. 

A still more serious objection concerns the incentive to 
labor. The average man is spurred on to steady work only: 
by economic compulsion, because whoever does not work, 
must starve or become a criminal. This impersonal compul- 
sion would be wholly abolished in those communistic systems 
where distribution was on a per capita basis, or according to 
want or desire; and it would be much weakened in those in 
which recompense was in proportion to service rendered. 
This latter principle, however, as we have already mentioned, 
would vitiate the purity of communistic creed, because it 
would surreptitiously introduce market and competition. 
But even in these conceptions the loafer habitually is con- 
sidered as feeble-minded or sick and therefore entitled to suste- 
nance by public means. 

Let us waive this objection also. Let us hope that the num- 
ber of idlers would not increase. There are certain good 
reasons for such an assumption, because in the future society 
labor would no longer be a disgrace as it is in ours; it would 
not be the man living on his rents who would be on the top 
of the social pyramid enjoying the highest honor. Let us, 
therefore, believe with the true believers that in the social 
state the healthy idler would meet with universal contempt, 
whereas he is admired today as a tough and dashing fellow. 
Even then the problem remains unsolved as to how much 
exertion the normal man will expend in performing his com- 
pulsory work. We are afraid and have good reason to be, 
that the average output, compared with the present, would be 
perceptibly lower. All non-religious communistic experi- 
ments on a small scale ultimately suffered bankruptcy as a 
result of the inferiority of average labor, if they did not 
founder earlier from friction between the leaders and the 
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rank and file. The explanation given by a participant in such 
an experiment, an American college graduate, speaks for 
itself: ““We had plenty of philosophers, but few who were 
willing to dig potatoes.” Wherever a man is assured of his 
existence, he prefers riding his hobby-horse, cultivating his 
presumed genius as an artist or a scientist rather than doing 
hard, manual labor. Many so behave in good faith, being 
honestly convinced that they are going to produce master- 
pieces, but many others are only peace-time slackers. Man 
usually applies the least of the means at his disposal. Where 
there is no lesser means than working, he will work; but 
wherever he gets just as far by not working, he prefers to 
leave working to the comrades. The few who work through 
inclination or custom or by virtue of solidarity, will carry on 
at first with the old or even with greater zeal; until they 
angrily discover that they live, now as before, in a society of 
exploitation, but with the tables turned: because it is now the 
lazy who exploit the busy, the feeble who exploit the strong. 
This leads to friction, to harsh words and violence, and the 
community explodes. 

It is again exceedingly difficult, nay, impossible, to imagine 
safeguards against this overpowering tendency of man to 
choose the minimum means; and here that means evading 
work as far as possible. It is not permissible to assume that 
the psychology of the average man could be altered at one 
stroke: no plan of this kind must be exposed to the objection 
“that men must first become angels” to be able to build and 
maintain the State of the future. No scheme ought to be so 
much as looked at, which does not count on man “as he is,” 
although there might be the well-founded hope that he will 
be changed for the better, generally and on the average, when 
living under healthy social conditions. Whoever undertakes 
to draw the plan of the new order is an architect, and must 
construct “with multiple safety.” 
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V 


The Problem of Transition to a Communist Society 


THE ARGUMENT Is RAISED that only long labor at one type 
of work and in one and the same environment is displeasure, 
whereas short and varied labor is pleasure. The future soci- 
ety, it is said, will demand no work at longer hours than can 
be performed with enjoyment. Fourier sketched a whole sys- 
tem of continually shifting tasks, to satisfy the “butterfly- 
instinct.” This vagary does not appeal to us, but the first 
argument is worth consideration. It may come true, after 
the race has equipped itself with mighty machines, serving it 
as untiring, unrebellious slaves of steel, that man will be only 
the slave driver of these unfeeling creatures of his craft, 
pressing buttons and moving levers. In this glorious time all 
men will be gentlemen who superintend, during a few hours 
daily and without blackening their nails, the elementary 
powers, and pass their generous free time indulging in their 
hobbies, from sport to philosophy. 

A beautiful picture and, it is also our own conviction, a 
goal that can be attained! But not by the road the com- 
munists are going to travel. For that mighty machinery 
must first be created, and this will require more work than 
can be squeezed out of this society. 

That point brings us to the most ponderous of the objec- 
tions which prevents us from deciding for communism, in 
spite of all the arguments assailing and condemning capital- 
ism, and in spite of our willingness to seek redemption even 
by dangerous ways. This momentous objection concerns the 
transition from the present to the future order. 

If we could proceed like a railway company that never 
removes an inadequate bridge until a new one has been con- 
structed, or which, by the wizardry of its engineers, may 
substitute the new bridge for the old in the course of one 
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single night, then the attempt could be risked. The old 
machinery of market, competition and money could be kept 
in reserve, ready to be set in motion again in case the new one 
proved a disappointment. 

This, unfortunately, is not practicable. Capitaliem must 
be radically destroyed before communism can be initiated, 
These orders are, basically, too different to allow gradual sub- 
stitution of the one for the other. The mere scare of a com- 
munistic intervention immediately paralyzes the delicate 
mechanism of cooperation, disorganizing credit, trade and 
industry, menacing the cities with annihilation. The agri- 
culturists, as far as they are provided with enough land and 
stock, would just be able, precariously, to hold their own, as 
long as the starving townspeople do not break out. Hence 
the experiment of introducing communism into an entire 
national economy would mean about the same as if a tribe of 
the desert resolved to demolish the waterworks upon which 
its existence depended, because it was subject to too many 
breakdowns and repairs, and to substitute a new one of wholly 
different and untried construction. 

We have so far presented our objections against such a con- 
struction. We will presently waive them, ie., we will 
assume, in spite of the weight which some of them carry, that 
the new machinery, once it is set up, will satisfy all desires and 


fulfil all hopes. 
VI 


The Timing of Communist Construction 


NEVERTHELESS, THE SERIOUS PROBLEM remains whether the 
communist society can be set up with such promptness that, 
to employ our simile again, the fields and orchards will not 
perish by drought and the people will not die. 

This is our decisive argument. Communism is as yet the 
ideal and the plan of a small, if enthusiastic and active, minor- 
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ity. Wherever it attains domination it will not only have to 
overcome the unprecedented difficulty of constructing the 
new world without possessing a perfect and generally ap- 
proved blueprint, but will also have to fight the resistance of 
the majority. 

This crude and undigested mass, inspired by no idea, will 
offer only passive opposition so long as the strongest interests 
of large economic groups are not jeopardized. But it will rise 
in open rebellion when those interests are threatened, pro- 
voking terrorism from above—and the scarcely started work 
will be halted and may be entirely overthrown. 

Precious time will be wasted, the old machinery will be 
shattered, the new will not yet be functioning; the cities will 
be deserted, the laboring class will perish in civil war or die 
by starvation; the remainder will have lost its professional 
skill and moral force in vagabondage and mendicancy. 

Trade and commerce will be destroyed, cultural life will 
decay, because there is no money available for its support; 
and the remaining agricultural people, utterly destitute, lack- 
ing the usual commodities that the dead cities no longer are 
able to supply, would have to start anew, drudging uphill 
slowly, to create new cities, new wealth and industry. 

The idealists, desiring to lead mankind to their new para- 
dise, envision the aim but not the way. They do not realize 
that the apparently straight road to the gates of the new 
world is cleft by an abyss into which their jubilant pageant 
will tumble. Even if communism were possible economi- 
cally and psychologically, this immediate way to its goal is, 
we repeat, impracticable. 

Vil 
Familial Communism 


WHAT ARGUMENTS ARE THE LEADERS able to construct to 
persuade their followers to brave such dangers? For practi- 
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cal schemes like communism, they may logically resort to two 
kinds of arguments: those based on experience and those 
drawn from theory or scientific thought. 

But communism cannot appeal to experience, and its con- 
scientious representatives have never attempted such recourse. 
History knows nothing of a relatively large commonwealth 
of higher development organized in this manner. And 
clearly only such experience could permit a well founded 
prediction as to future experiments. Although the scientifi- 
cally educated communists realize this, certain less cautious 
and critical partisans sometimes attempt to strengthen their 
point of view by referring to alleged communistic experi- 
ences and successes. We will, therefore, summarize in a few 
words what economic history reports on the subject. 

It is true, in the first instance, that the primitive hunters, 
as, for example, the Mincopie of the Andaman islands, the 
Weddah of Ceylon, the Bushmen, etc., live in a certain com- 
munism of production and consumption. They own as pri- 
vate property weapons and ornaments besides their huts and 
wives, but frequently they cooperate in hunting and they are 
obliged to share the bag with their comrades. These are insti- 
tutions which the preying animal pack also possesses; they are 
subhuman customs imposed by the struggle for life. They 
prove nothing about the possibility of communism on higher 
stages of civilization, because these puny tribes are consan- 
guineous “joint families.” Our so-called small or marital 
families, especially the peasants, generally also live in com- 
munism of consumption and frequently also of production. 
No one will undertake to offer this as a proof that communism 
is possible outside of the family. 

The agrarian joint family of pre-capitalist origin, which 
is still found in modern times, lives along similar lines. The 
best known examples are the “‘communautés” of France and 
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the “Zadruga” of the Southern Slavs. The Russian “Mir,” 
sometimes mentioned in this connection, was not commu- 
nistic; it involved individual management on the basis of 
common property of the entire soil. It was a modern cre- 
ation, perhaps a superstructure upon an old right founded on 
custom, introduced by Czarism to impose upon the village 
the joint guarantee for the taxes, for which it was answerable 


collectively. 

Incidentally, the experiences with the Mir are not encour- 
aging; the periodical redistribution of the fields proved a very 
grievous obstacle to technical progress, as none will improve 
and fertilize where he is not sure of harvesting. Moreover, as 
all power is bound to be abused, the headman, the clerk and 
the usurer (Kulak) frequently formed gangs that terrorized 
and exploited the villagers. 


Vill 


The Communistic “States” of Antiquity 


SOMETIMES REFERENCES ARE MADE to communistic “States” 
of antiquity. Professor von Poehlmann, in his “History of 
the Social Question and Socialism in Antiquity,” investigated 
these cases thoroughly and found that in not one of them did 
real communism exist. His rather well-founded opinion is 
that in most cases we have to deal with army camps, where 
the communism of consumption and the “‘syssitia” (coopera- 
tive association of meals) enforces itself. This is valid for 
Lipara, for Sparta, and, we may add, for Cuzco, the fortified 
capital of the Peruvian Inca, where the war-lords lived upon 
the tributes delivered by the subjects outside. The Inca, 
apparently, imposed upon their perioeks and helots the culti- 
vation of the State’s lands, certainly an approximation of a 
kind of communism of production, whereas in Lacedaemon 
particular estates were assigned to each noble Spartiate, the 
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return of which, produced by his serfs, he attributed to the 
economy of his “mess.” These experiences prove nothing for 
the possibility of a communism that does not rest on suppres- 
sion and exploitation of the people by a closely associated 
caste of warriors. 

Some other accounts intended to pass as historical are eyj- 
dently legends, as for example the saga of the Golden Age, 
‘“‘where there were not yet border stones or landmarks.” Or 
they are even deliberate fiction; a believer in communism 
projects his dream into the past instead of the future, a com- 
mon trick of authors of “Utopias.” Plato tells of “primal 
Athens,” and most probably the legend of Lykurgus has been 
garbled in this fashion to bear witness for communism. 

The famous State that the Jesuit fathers founded in Para- 
guay is frequently called communistic. It certainly was an 
approximation, but it would be more appropriate to call it 
totalitarian. It was a significant experiment that prospered 
for a long time and unquestionably raised its Indian subjects 
to a relatively high stage of civilization and welfare, until it 
was killed—or rather murdered—by greedy neighbors. It 
was, however, no modern State of trade and industry, but an 
exclusively agrarian commonwealth with no more of handi- 
craft and trade than was indispensable. It was, further, no 
democracy. The fathers were the absolute overlords of their 
subjects, whom they dominated by all means, not only of 
political but also of spiritual power. It was, lastly, not free 
of exploitation, as the rather large net return, after the simple 
wants of the natives had been amply gratified, flowed into 
the treasury of the order. The experiences with this “the- 
ocracy,” therefore, prove nothing at all for the possibility of 
a democratic communism free of all exploitation. 

A simple consideration shows that no one of the objections 
obtains here which we investigated above. The common- 
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wealth was established on a tabula rasa, in the wilds, and hence 
there was no difficult “transition” to be managed; the reli- 
gious compulsion, exerted on the conscience by pulpit and 
confessional, sufficed as an incentive to steady work; the 
magistrates did not issue from the people and were not re- 
sponsible to it, but stood in almost divine height above them, 
exempt from the slightest hint of criticism. In their personal 
situation, without family and property, they were very much 
like Plato’s “watchers.” We shall presently prove by other 
facts that it was mainly or exclusively the religious bond that 
brought about this tremendous success. This is the sum of 
the experience of communistic settlements of smaller size, 
embracing not States but villages. 


IX 


Communist Theory in Utopian Communities 


THE EXPERIMENT IN ESTABLISHING a Utopian community 
has succeeded frequently where a religious sect has settled 
under the leadership of a venerated master. The best known 
examples are the Moravian brethren, the last remnants of 
whom Liefmann detected in United States, the Inspirationists 
of Amana, the Separatists of Zoar, and the Shakers, who 
maintained themselves for a long time in notable prosperity. 
The same is true for the non-communistic, but “‘associalistic,” 
State of the Mormons in Utah. The fact that it held its own 
in the unprecedented difficulties of the beginnings must be 
ascribed, primarily, to the force of the religious bond. Aside 
from this, it was the sound foundation laid by Brigham Young 
in the rational distribution of the soil, preventing its monopo- 
lization, which explains the marvel of their wealth. 

The Mormons and the previously mentioned communistic 
villagers had never felt the influence of modern socialism. 
They were either inspired by the legendary communism of 
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the first Christians, or they tried naively to realize their sim. 
ple ideal of fraternity and justice, knowing nothing either of 
the evils of capitalism or of the economic theories of their 
time. 

In contrast, a number of genuine modern attempts to set 
up socialistic settlements originated in the conflicts of the 
time, in conscious rebellion against capitalism. Particularly 
notable among these were the communities of the “Three 
Great Utopists”: Robert Owen, Etienne Cabet and Charles 
Fourier, and of their disciples, and of some followers of Count 
Tolstoy, etc. 

The religious bond was here completely lacking. Owen, 
for example, was decidedly agnostic. These communities 
were naturally organized on a thoroughly democratic plan. 
All of them broke down. Sometimes this occurred immedi- 
ately, through disputes between the leaders and the led, who, 
bitterly disappointed, found, instead of the promised land, a 
country full of thorns and thistles, out of which they were 
to earn a scant livelihood “in the sweat of their brow.” In 
other cases the communities exploded a little later, in conse- 
quence of the fatal fact that there were “always many phi- 
losophers and only few to dig potatoes.” This was true for 
Owen’s “New Harmony,” for Cabet’s “Icaria,” for the nu- 
merous phalansteries founded by Fourier’s disciples (which, 
by the way, were not strictly communistic) and for some of 
the more recent experiments of the same kind. 

The history of the settlements that originated with reli- 
gious movements proves that it is in reality only this bond 
that makes communism practicable on a small scale. The 
settlements began to decay as soon as this bond was loosened. 
Usually the younger generation refused to acquiesce in the 
severe prescriptions of the sect after greater wealth had been 
earned, and this ultimately disrupted the association. The 
fate of the Zadruga was the same. It was this apparently 
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inescapable development that, it seems, caused the pious 
Shakers to introduce celibacy, changing their settlement into 
something like a slowly dying monastery. 

These experiences lead to the conclusion that communism 
on a small scale is an impracticable system, because it is in 
opposition to the psychology of the average man. A thorough 
investigation by the present author culminated in the rather 
assured conclusion that communism is tolerable only where 
distribution, being regulated once and for all by religious pre- 
scription, presents no problem, or where the output of the 
collective production is still very small.* In these cases it 
obviously makes no difference what key to distribution is 
employed, whether it takes place in communistic fashion 
according to want or desire, or equally per capita; or, in 
sound, associative manner, according to performance of work 
of a certain duration, exertion and quality, i.e., value. As 
long as there is no greater amount to be distributed than 
suffices to satisfy the most urgent desires of existence and 
decency, no friction appears. From the moment, however, 
when the common labor produces more, distribution becomes 
the problem and subject of disputes; the strong, busy and 
intelligent members of the society refuse to be exploited any 
longer by the feeble, lazy and stupid, and the breakdown is 
unavoidable. This law was especially apparent in the story 
of the Icarians. After each of several crises a small group of 
true believers remained to start again, and they held together 
as long as they earned no more than covered the bare necessi- 
ties of life. When success was achieved, the old spirit of 
fraternity vanished at once. 


X 


Successful Associalistic Experiments 


THUs IT APPEARS TO BE more than a casual accident that of 
so many settlements in Fourier’s spirit not one succeeded ex- 
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cept the famous familistére in Guise, and of all the settle. 
ments founded by Owen and his disciples no one survived 
save Rahaline. (The co-operative village of Rahaline, the 
unbelievable success of which was one of the unsolvable 
enigmas of political economy, before the present author un- 
raveled it, was strangled in the midst of its career by external 
violence. ) 

Both Guise and Rahaline were organized not on commu- 
nistic, but on strictly associative lines. Some settlements in 
Germany, founded on the same basic plan by the present 
writer and his friends, had the same success.° 

We share the opinion of the advocates of scientific com- 
munism that the misadventure of all these experiments on a 
small scale does not decisively prove the impossibility of ex- 
periments on a big scale. Altogether, however, the psycho- 
logical experiences justify rather strong doubts which are 
enforced by some facts concerning settlements that, if not 
States in the political sense of the term, at least were “can- 
tons” in the economic sense. 

Contzen asserts that the first settlers in Massachusetts and 
elsewhere lived on a common property basis during the first 
years. The system, however, had to be abandoned, and the 
settlements began to prosper only after introduction of pri- 
vate property. When the settlers in Virginia abandoned the 
system of common work and joint property, as much work 
was done in one day as had been performed in a week; or three 
workmen performed as much as thirty had done previously. 
“Even in New England, among good men accustomed to 
working, who had sacrificed so much for freedom of religion, 
the system of common property was continually accompanied 
by famine,” he says. This ended, as Bancroft reports, “when 
private landed property was introduced in 1623, and heredi- 


® Promoted and conducted by Jews, they were, of course, destroyed by Hitlerism. C/. 
Bulletin of the University of Georgia, Athens, Ga., Vol. XXXVI, No. 6, May, 1936. 
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tary law in 1624. Similarly fared the sect of the Herrnhuters 
in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, who had common property from 
1742 to 1762, but abandoned it when they had grown to too 


great a number.” 
These are the historical experiences; they are certainly not 


very encouraging for communists. If they do not absolutely 
disprove the possibility of experiments on a big scale, they 
certainly do not prove it. 


XI 


Utopian Communism and the Russian Experiment 


THE PRECEDING REMARKS on Utopian communism were 
written in the year 1919, under the impact of the commu- 
nistic uprisings in Bavaria and Hungary. They are contained 
in my book published that year under the title “Capitalism, 
Communism, Scientific Socialism.” They were reprinted, 
absolutely unchanged, in the second edition of this book, pub- 
lished 1932 under the title “Neither Capitalism nor Com- 
munism,” in order to prove that the prediction was com- 
pletely and perfectly fulfilled by the development of the 
Russian experiment. They are reprinted here again without 
the least alteration as to content, if a little abbreviated by 
omission of some minor digressions. 

Bolshevism was the first attempt to transform a great State 
and nation into a commiunistic commonwealth. It has 
evolved exactly as predicted. The enormous bureaucracy, 
the impossibility of co-ordinating the different branches of 
production, transportation and distribution, the paralyzing 
red tape, the low productivity of labor, are facts just as in- 
dubitable as the malversations and abuses and the horrible 
terror and tyranny devastating the nation and devouring the 
best and most faithful of the old fighters for an ideal, which 
retreats before them like a Fata Morgana, leaving them in a 
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desert more fearful than that left behind. The officials were 
demoralized and disqualified to a terrific extent. Toadyism 
and corruption have raged, millions of innocent peasants have 
been killed, the provision of the nation with consumers’ goods 
is miserable, although the system enjoyed nearly twenty years 
of peace after vanquishing the ““White Terror.” France, bled 
to death by the revolution and the Napoleonic wars, not only 
recovered but enjoyed unprecedented prosperity in less than 
this span of time, though it lived under the sway of the com- 
munist bugaboo, free competition. 

Russia is today not a communistic but a totalitarian State. 
There is a certain, though feeble, hope that she may evolve 
into something which at least approximates the ideals of the 
heroes of 1917, because the official program is not, like that 
of Nazism and Fascism, the outcome of the most unholy 
“sacro egoismo,” ferocious brutality, megalomaniac chauvin- 
ism, mouldy romanticism, shameless greed and bottomless 
ignorance, but contains still a good part of democratic ideal- 
ism. From this start Russia may yet, perhaps, find the way 
forward to true and perfect democracy, which the old- 
fashioned demi-cracies of Western civilization have never 
attained. This hope alone can explain why well-meaning and 
highly intelligent people still adhere to a scheme which un- 
questionably is bankrupt. Howsoever, the Russian experi- 
ment cannot be cited as a proof of the practicability of com- 
munism on the largest scale. 

The second court of appeal to which a plan may have 
recourse, is science, theoretical construction. 

By what theory has pre-Marxian communism tried to prove 
its gospel? 

There was and is no theory at all! Not even the first 
attempt is to be detected, in premarxian communism, to lay 
scientific foundations upon which to build. These dreamers 
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were satisfied to denounce capitalism and to imagine, like 
children, the exact opposite of this loathed order. Their com- 
munism is the result of that primitive psychological mecha- 
nism that Gabriel Tarde described as “imitation par opposi- 
tion.” No mental effort is needed to imitate what the other 
does or says, and it costs no perceptibly greater effort to do or 
say the exact opposite. Reasoning of this origin relates to the 
model just as the photographic negative to its positive: black 
appears as white, white as black, left as right, the positive 
valuing tone is substituted by the negative, and vice versa. 
Utopian Communism can appeal, therefore, neither to ex- 
perience nor to pure thought. I¢ is absolutely baseless. It is, 
in logical consideration, nothing but a clumsy mistake, a re- 
versed inference by analogy; it is understandable only as the 
expression of blind resentment of the exploited against their 
exploiters. 
(Continued ) 
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When the fever of war subsides and leaves us in a state of 
utter economic exhaustion and demoralization, we shall have to 
issue not national declarations of independence but national 
declarations of interdependence. For the Bible reminds us that 
the heavens are the heavens of the Lord, but the earth is given 
to the children of men. Though the earth is the Lord’s, and 
the fulness thereof, He has given it and its resources, not to the 
few, but to all the children of men. All men alike must eat of 
the gifts of the table of God. With our newly achieved 
vision of the world as a whole, we can, if we will, achieve a 
co-operative sharing of the world’s economic riches, which will 
unite mankind. We can make the whole world man’s 
Lebensraum. 

Davip DE Sora Poor 


Henry George: Childhood and Early Youth' 


By ANNA GEORGE DE MILLE 


“When you hear that I am dead, if it can be said of me, ‘he has 
fought the good fight, he has kept the faith, write me a requiem 
of gladness and of hope.”? 
Birth 
IN THE YEAR 1839, Philadelphia was the second busiest spot in the United 
States. With a population of two hundred and fifty-eight thousand, it 
was only fifty thousand behind the brash young metropolis, New York, 
and had but recently conceded its place as capitol to the newly-planned 
city of Washington. It was the seat of the United States Mint, Navy 
Yard and Marine Hospital, as well as the most extensively-used library 
on the continent,® several art galleries and museums, three big theatres, an 
abundance of churches and the New Alms House that was “the most per- 
fect of its kind in the country.”* A compact settlement, built on the 
banks of the Schuylkill and the Delaware Rivers, it had ready access to 
the ocean. Its port attracted shipping from various parts of the world. 

The architecture of the town was marked with the Quaker severity of 
William Penn and most of the houses were of monotonous red brick, with 
low white marble front steps. ‘They bordered brick sidewalks on narrow 
cobble-stone streets, lined with trees. In one of these regulation houses— 
smaller than the two flanking it°—on Tenth Street south of Pine, lived a 
publisher of Church and Sunday School books, R. S. H. George, with his 
wife, an infant daughter and his sister-in-law, Mary Vallance. Theirs was 

1 [Eprror’s NoTE: A section of an unpublished ms., entitled “Citizen of the World, 
Study of a Personality,” by Anna George de Mille, sole surviving child of Henry George. 
In this work, presented in narrative form to maintain interest, Mrs. de Mille makes avail- 
able, to later students, family and other materials that were not available to Henry 
George, Jr., who, for more than four decades, has remained George’s standard biog- 
rapher. The work also incorporates some of the results of Mrs. de Mille’s years of 
study of these materials and of those used by Henry George, Jr. Copyright, 1942, by 
Anna George de Mille. ] 

* Letter written by Henry George to Frances M. Milne on March 7, 1888, and quoted 
by her, after his death, in the dedication of “He Kept the Faith,” in “For To-Day,” 
San Francisco, Barry, 1905. 

* Founded by Benjamin Franklin in 1731. 

i. Guide to the Lions of Philadelphia,” Philadelphia, Ash, 1837, p. 71. 

° The house is now (1942) the property of the Henry George Foundation of America 


(809 Keystone Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.) which acquired it in December, 1926, with the 
intention ultimately of establishing a museum in it. 
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a comfortable little home. It was pleasantly furnished with mahogany, 
upholstered with the current fashionable material, black horse-hair.’ 0p 
the walls hung family portraits, a few engravings and needle-work pic. 
tures of scenes from Shakespeare.’ The large, heavily-bound family Bible. 
standing on a pedestal table, occupied a prominent place in the front room 
—the parlor. It was a typical middle-class home of the period. 

In this home, on Sept. 2, 1839, arrived a boy—strong, lusty, blue-eyed— 
who in due course was taken to St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church, 
by his father Richard Samuel Henry George. The father had him bap 
tized “Henry.” 

2 


Childhood 


THE AFTERNOON Was HOT. Henry was supposed to be taking a nap 
along with his elder sister Caroline and his younger sister, Jennie, on the 
trundle pulled out from under their mother’s mahogany four-poster. But 
he could not, somehow. Mother was asleep and so was Aunt Mary and even 
baby Kate—everyone seemed to be asleep. There was no one to play 
with. He tipped-toed down stairs. But he had been forbidden to go out. 
What fun it would be if he could only slide down the cellar door; if he 
could only sit on the cool front steps, or sail paper boats down the water 
in the back alley; if his father would only come and take him to the wharves 
again and show him the big boats, take him aboard one, maybe, and let 
him examine the ropes and the sails tied in tight neat rolls and the helm 
that made the rudder turn the boat, or let him stand at the base of 
the mainmast and peer up and see how it pierced the middle of the sky. . . . 

He knew the way to the docks; he could go alone and perhaps become a 
sailor himself and visit countries where the bananas and cocoanuts came 
from and maybe countries where there were monkeys—and lions! It was 
a long way to the waterfront; he had better take some food. The child 
hunted around the kitchen. The shelves were high for a boy of five; he 
dragged a chair from place to place and climbed on it to make the search. 


6 Some of the furniture is now in the homes of the writer, of Mrs. Caroline George 
Lockwood of New York (Henry George’s niece) and of Mrs. Jane George Werner o! 
Forest Hills, L. I. (Henry George’s grand-daughter). 

7 One of the portraits and one of the needle-work pictures are in the possession of 
the writer. Mrs. Lockwood has two of the portraits and Mrs. Ruth George Grove of 
Pittsburgh (grand-daughter of Henry George) has two miniatures of Henry George's 
parents. 

8 The edifice was built in 1762, on Third Street between Walnut and Spruce. See 
“A Handbook for the Stranger in Philadelphia,” Philadelphia, Appleton, 1849. Since 
1904 St. Paul’s has been the headquarters of the Protestant Episcopal City Mission 
Philadelphia. 
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No pie or cake or even cookies were to be found. The only victuals were 
some cold, boiled potatoes. Balancing the plate precariously, he got down 
from the chair, opened the door to the back yard and went out. 

It was hot. But there was a pool of shade made by the syringa bush. 
He crawled under it, placing the dish beside him. The potatoes were tasty. 
[t might be hard to carry the plateful through the streets and up a gang- 
plank, so he ate them, then and there. It was nice to lie back on the cool 
earth and look up into the leaves and think how sad the family would be 
when they found he’d gone and they hadn’t played with him, but, on a 
lovely day . . . like this . . . had just... slept... and slept... . 

He opened his eyes. It was almost dark. Leaves quivered above him. 
Bewildered, he scambled up to find himself in the familiar yard. Enticing 
smells came from the kitchen. Perhaps he’d better postpone his trip till 
after supper. His chestnut locks touseled, his eyes still heavy with sleep, 
he walked over to the door. No one noticed him; indeed they seemed not 
to know that he had run away from home! The meal was nearly ready; 
better wash his hands to be in time. Sheepishly he walked upstairs. So 
ended his first attack of “‘wanderlust.”® 

His father, son of a sea captain, had been born in New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, but had settled in Philadelphia. There he had occupied a clerical 
post in the Customs House. He had married Miss Louise Lewis and by her 
had had two sons. But wife and children had died, leaving him with a 
young adopted daughter, whom he placed in a small private school con- 
ducted by Catharine and Mary Vallance.’° 

The father of these two schoolmistresses, John Vallance,’ had been 
born in Glasgow, Scotland, and had been brought as an infant to Phila- 
delphia. There he later married Margaret Pratt, grand-daughter of the 
goldsmith Henry Pratt,’*? who was a friend of Benjamin Franklin and a 

® This was related to the writer by an older relative as a family anecdote. 

10 “Life of Henry George” by Henry George, Jr., first published by Doubleday, 
McClure & Co., in 1900 and now by the Robert Schalkenbach Foundation, 32 East 29th 
Street, New York. (I have followed the pattern of this book and made full use of it; 
it is, and will remain, the primary source book for all biographers of Henry George. 
It was written by the son who was also the student, companion and amanuensis of the 
philosopher, and was himself an admirable and sensitive chronicler. His book was writ- 
ten directly after the death of his father and when Henry George’s wife and co-workers 
were at hand to give informative help. After the death of Henry George, Jr. (1916), 
the bulk of the Henry George papers, used as data for the “Life,” came into my pos- 
session. Believing them too valuable to be held privately, I gave them to the New York 
Public Library, where all students wishing to write of Henry George may have access 
to them in the manuscript division and the economics division.) 

*! Cf. Genealogical notes, Henry George Collection, Manuscript Division, New York 


Public Library (hereafter abbreviated as HGC), Box VIII. 
*? Mantle Fielding, “Dictionary of American Painters,” Philadelphia, 1926. 
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member of his Junta. Margaret Pratt’s uncle, Matthew Pratt,’ th 
painter, had made Franklin’s first portrait. John Vallance, well-known ,s 
an engraver of portraits and encyclopedia plates, was one of the founders 
of the Association of Artists in America.* When he died, in 1823, the 
Vallance sisters had to earn their own living and they turned to teaching. 
It was in her school that Richard S. H. George wooed and won Catharine 
Pratt Vallance. 

Caroline Latimer George was the first child of this marriage; she was 
followed by Henry, Jane Vallance and Catharine Pratt George. As their 
family grew (they had ten children, eight of whom lived) with the 
addition of Thomas Latimer, John Vallance, Chloe Pratt and Morris Reid 
George, they had moved from the small house on Tenth Street, south of 
Pine, to a larger one at Third and Queen. Aunt Mary Vallance—“one of 
those sweet and patient souls who, in narrow circles, live radiant lives”°— 
continued to make her home with them and acted as the children’s second 
mother. 

Before he met Catharine Vallance, Mr. George had left the Customs 
House and had gone into the business of publishing books for the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, maintaining a bookstore, for a time, at Fifth and Chest- 
nut Streets. He was a progressive man; he had had illuminating gas in- 
stalled in his house when friends and neighbors feared it meant courting 
sudden death. 

A Democrat in politics, he took a deep interest in the issues of the times. 
Conservative in religion, he started each day with a Bible reading. The 
Sabbath was dedicated to austere devotion; at St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, where he was vestryman, the family attended divine service in 
the morning, vespers in the afternoon and, frequently, prayer service in the 
evening. Through the Philadelphia streets, the quiet broken by the inter- 
mittent beat of horses’ hoofs on cobblestones, the red-headed, blue-eyed 
Georges walked along the narrow brick pavements, Henry leading, with 
Jane or Caroline, then the other brothers and sisters who were big enough 
to walk, followed by the adult members. The boys were clad in long 
trousers and pea-jackets with broad white collars; the girls in wide skirts 
and pantalettes that ran down to their ankles; Mrs. George and Miss Val- 
lance in close-fitting bonnets and long, dark shawls. All carried prayer- 


13 Ib, 
14 1b., p. 380. 
15 Henry George, “Progress and Poverty,” New York, Robert Schalkenbach Founda- 


tion, 1940, p. 562. 
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books.'° Trim, neat, reserved, they walked two by two, save on occasion— 
as, for instance, on the morning when John Vallance, wearing the white 
trousers that had been cut down from a pair of Uncle Thomas Latimer’s, 
had eluded his sisters, who acted as his monitors, and, just before starting 
time, had slid down a neighbor’s cellar door, freshly painted green. Nothing 
but tragic illness or sudden death could keep the George family from 
church. An accident like Val’s called for nothing more than rearrange- 
ment in the order of their going. With Val hidden in the center that 
Sunday, the children marched in close formation.*’ 

Life for members of this family was simple. Everyone who was big 
enough helped with the house work, although Mrs. George had a “hired 
girl.” They depended on themselves for their amusements; because they 
were strict Church members, cards, dancing and the theatre were forbidden 
tothem. They lacked the luxury of a piano and knew little of music, but 
there was much reading and talking of books—history, travel and poetry. 

In a family of eight children, there was always something of interest 
happening. In winter they went sledding and skating and sometimes 
sleighing, and in summer, occasionally, they visited “Lemon Hill” and the 
tropical garden belonging to Grandmother Vallance’s cousin, Henry Pratt.** 
One or the other of the rivers afforded boating and, in hot weather, swim- 
ming. (Mr. George once saved Henry from drowning; once Henry him- 
self rescued his brother Thomas.) Best remembered were the fascinating 
trips to the docks where Mr. George passed on to his eldest son the lore of 
the sea, as it had been taught to him by his father, Captain Richard George. 
The lad’s grandfather, a native of Yorkshire, England, who had married 
a Philadelphia girl, had acquired two ships and become one of the well- 
known shipmasters of Philadelphia. 

Henry liked to get his father reminiscing; he always found much in the 
talk to interest him. 

“I cannot remember dates but I do remember Aaron Burr; there was 
such a fuss about him during his arrest that I used to go to Market and 
12th or 13th Streets almost every day to see the soldiers keeping guard, 
pacing the pavement. I, tho a mere Brat of a Boy, took a notion that if I 
could not see Burr I would sit in his carriage. 


*® See letter from the Rt. Rev. Ignatius F. Horstmann, Bishop of Cleveland, Ohio, 
in The National Single Taxer, Aug. 31, 1898. The clipping, with a personal letter to 
Henry George, Jr., is in HGC, Box IX. The original Horstmann letter, which was 
addressed to the late Joseph Dana Miller, is in the private collection of the writer. 

wd Related by John Vallance George to the writer. 

1 “A Guide to the Lions of Philadelphia,” op. cit., p. 61; cf. also “The Chain of 
ort Houses,” Philadelphia, Associate Committee of Women of the Museum of Art, 
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“There was a good, kind old gentleman named Barkley who had been one 
of our most wealthy merchants but ‘ruined by the times.’ Burr used often 
to visit him—so I watched and one day he drove up to Mr. Barkley’s door 
and I saw him pass in. I approached the coachman and asked if I could 
take a seat for a few moments. To my surprise he consented; he opened 
the door and I entered and sat there about ten minutes. I though it a 
great triumph. So much for my determined curiosity. I used to brag 
about it to the boys and got many a bloody nose. Although times were 


AN ImpRESSION Notep BY HENRY GEORGE AT 16, WHICH FOUND REFERENCE IN THE 
Economic Writtncs oF His Last Decape. From Sea Journat IV. 

hard I didn’t feel them. I had a pleasant, happy home, let me tell you. 

We had four ’prentice boys and two girls in the kitchen, all in good . 

tune and happy. 

“One time father arrived at Almond Street wharf from France, where 
he’d gone with a flag of truce, carrying out passengers and bringing back 
a lot, including General Jean Victor Moreau, the Republican French gen- 
eral, exiled by Napoleon’s jealousy. I took on board lots of provisions for 
them. It was hard work—the crowd was so dense. Going so often to the 
Ship, I found I was as much noticed as the General himself. The boys 
crowded me hard and one fight I had built me right up, and afterwards 


2 
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| was A No. 1 among the boys and cock of the walk. I went on the prin- 
ciple of do nothing you are ashamed of and let no living man impose on 

Henry received his elementary schooling from his mother and his aunt. 
His years of formal education were spent at a small private institution 
conducted by a Mrs. Graham, at the Mount Vernon Grammar School, and 
at the Episcopal Academy. In the academy he had for fellow students 
several lads who were to leave their mark on their times.2® Among them 
were Bishop Alonzo Potter’s two sons, Henry Godman,** and Eliphalet 
Nott,2* as well as the sons of the Rev. Dr. Richard Newton, Rector of 
St. Paul’s—Heber”* and Wilberforce Newton,”* with whom Henry George 
played often. The Newtons frequently had missionaries visit them, mis- 
sionaries who brought pets such as monkeys and birds from foreign lands. 
Then, too, the Newtons lived conveniently close to the Sunday School 
and the Sunday School banners were frequently borrowed by the boys for 
their games. The one with the picture of St. Paul preaching at Ephesus 
often had a part in the game of “firemans’ parade”; Henry, of course, as 
leader, was the proud bearer of it. 

Henry George was carried through the Episcopal Academy on reduced 
tuition fees, a privilege granted him as the son of a publisher of Church 
books. But when his father had to give up that business after seventeen 
years, as too unremunerative, and return to his old job in the Customs 
House, the boy believed himself no longer entitled to the reduction and 
begged to be taken away. So earnest was he that his father acceded, and 
put him under the tutelage of a celebrated coach, Henry T. Lauderbach. 
From Mr. Lauderbach the boy received such a foundation in methods of 
study that when he went to high school at the age of thirteen, he was able 
to make rapid progress.”° 

Constant attendance at Church and daily reading of the Bible gave the 
lad a thorough grounding in the English language as well as in the sacred 
scriptures. And his mother’s passion for quoting poetry, the conversations 
with the sailors on the docks, the tales of foreign countries chronicled in 
the missionaries’ books that his father published, and the adventures told 


*® Letter of reminiscences written for his children by R. S. H. George, Oct. 15, 1875, 
HGC. Cp. Henry George Jr., op. cit., pp. 2-4. 
“° Henry George, Jr., op. cit., pp. 7-8. 
ort became Protestant Episcopal Bishop of New York in 1883. 
“ He became president of Union College in 1871 and of Hobart College in 1884. 
’ He accepted a call to All Souls Church (Anthon Memorial), New York, in 1870. 
° Sreenael Episcopal clergyman, author of many widely-circulated religious writings 
and several novels. 
Henry George, Jr., op. cit., p. 9 ff. 
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by the missionaries themselves and the sea captains on their visits to the 
house did much to stimulate the boy’s fertile imagination. His education 


Henry Georce’s Diary Entry For Dec. 5, 1855. IN SEA JourNaAL 5, New York 
Pustic Liprary. 


was broadened by books he borrowed constantly from the library; some of 
them, novels chiefly, had to be smuggled up to his room and devoured 


: 
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secretly. But perhaps the greatest educational influence he enjoyed was 
the Franklin Institute.2® Uncle Thomas Latimer (husband of Aunt Re- 
becca Vallance) like the other respectable folk of the city had become a 
member and so Henry, as one of his family, had the privilege of hearing 
the “excellent courses of lectures.” 

At the Customs House Mr. George was getting only eight hundred dol- 
lars a year,”’ scant money, even in 1852, for a man with a family. Henry 
felt that, as the oldest son, he should help lighten the financial burden; he 
should earn his own keep at least. He liked high school but after five 
months of it he persuaded his parents to let him go to work. He was 
not yet fourteen. 

Henry hunted Philadelphia for a job. At last he found one—tying 
packages and running errands for a china and glass house. It was trying. 
For years there had been a movement on foot for the ten-hour day, but it 
had not yet come. The hours were long and the pay was only two dollars 
a week. The job left him no time for trips to the wharves, unless he could 
manage to detour on one of his errands. For recreation he observed the 
weather and he kept a diary like the log of a ship, noting winds and tem- 
peratures in it. At night he made model brigs but he had small chance to 
sail them; during the daylight hours he was working, and one didn’t sail 
toy boats on Sunday. He couldn’t give Jennie much help with the garden- 
ing in the back yard and Bill Jones and the other boys of his crowd saw 
him only for a short time after supper.?* Altogether the place in the 
china house was unattractive to him. As soon as he could, he got a 
clerkship in the office of a marine adjuster. 


26 Incorporated in 1824. Its prospectus read: “Without going into a detail of the 
history and internal arrangement of this Institute, it will be sufficient for us to say that 
it affords to any respectable person, who chooses to become a member, the privilege of 
hearing, with his family and apprentices, for a very moderate fee, excellent courses of 
lectures on natural philosophy, chemistry and other scientific and literary ‘subjects.” 
(“A Guide to the Lions of Philadelphia,” op. cit., p. 26.) 

27 Henry George, Jr., op. cit., p. 9 ff. 

_ *8See Henry George, Diary I, Jan., Feb. and March, 1855, HGC. (There are five 
diaries for 1855 but no one of them is complete. The writer has numbered them in an 
effort to eliminate confusion. Diary I, on folded paper and written in both pencil and 
ink, begins on January 6th and continues to March 31st. The second diary, comprising 
two small hand-stitched books, is marked “Sea Journal I” as it starts on the Hindoo as 
a ship’s log. This is the most complete of all the diaries; it covers most of the period 
between May 27, 1855, and March 12th, 1856. Sea Journals II, ISI and IV are, for the 
most part, “fair copies,” carefully written in Spencerian penmanship. These three cover 
many of the same months and are evidently different interpretations, made later on shore, 
of the roughly written and now almost faded Sea Journal I. Sea Journal III peters out 
asa diary after Aug. 29th, 1855; it contains lists of the Kings of England and the Presi- 
dents of the United States and quotations from Emerson, Carlyle, etc. Sea Journal IV 
records a few weeks of 1855, of 1856 and of 1857, sketches of ships and sailors and 
penciled impressions of Calcutta and of the beauty of a storm.) 
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The new job was less fatiguing and he found the atmosphere of the 
shipping office pleasant. But the work itself proved dull and uninteresting, 
He grew increasingly unhappy and anxious to get out of the constricted 
business life. He longed to see the world. His father, an observing man, 
noted his son’s growing restlessness. Fearful that the lad might be tempted 
to run away, he quieted his own parental feelings and decided to send the 
boy on a cruise. He put him under the charge of a young friend—Captain 
Sam Miller, Master of the Hindoo.*® Thus he hoped to cure Henry, once 
and for all, of his longing for a life on the sea. 


3 


The Sailor 

GREAT WAS THE EXCITEMENT among his relatives and friends when Henry 
George left home to become a sailor. It was the first break in the family 
circle. Now at the age of fifteen Henry was putting childhood behind 
him. Small for his age, with disproportionately small hands and feet and 
a complexion delicate as a girl’s, he looked ill-equipped for the rough 
life of the sea, as he stood at the corner, his red hair gleaming in the sun- 
light, waving his cap ia a last good-bye. He almost faltered as he gazed 
at the group remaining at the door; but gripping tighter the gifts he car- 
ried, a new Bible presented by St. Paul’s Sunday School,*°®, and James’ 
“Anxious Inquirer”** from his cousin, George Latimer,** he turned quickly 
and joined his chattering escort. 

His father; his uncles, Thomas Latimer and Joseph Van Dusen;** George 
Latimer, and several friends went with him as far as Market Street Wharf,”* 
where Captain Miller met him. The two boarded the steamboat and crossed 
the Delaware to New Jersey and took train for New York. It was a great 
adventure for the lad and at the end of the four-hour railroad trip he had 
his first view of New York. A few days later he reported to his family: 


I signed the shipping articles at $6. a mongth [sic] and two mongths’ 
advance, which I got this morning. . . .*° 


29 Henry George, Jr., op. cit., p. 18. 

30 See Rev. George A. Latimer’s diary notes, April, 1855, HGC, Box VIII. 

31“The Anxious Inquirer After Salvation” by Rev. John Angell of Birmingham, 
England. (It was published by the American Tract Society in the 1840’s. Copy in 
NYPL.) 

32 Son of Thomas Latimer and first cousin of Henry George. Afterwards he became 
a clergyman in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

33 Married to Chloe Vallance, youngest of Henry George’s mother’s sisters. 

34 Rev. George A. Latimer’s diary notes, op. cit. 

35 Letter to his parents written on board the Hindoo. April 6, 1855, HGC. Cited 
by Henry George, Jr., op. cit., p. 20. 
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During eight days of waiting in New York Harbor, he had time to see 
something of the larger city. He was much impressed by its “business and 
bustle,”** particularly around the Customs House where he went for “a 
protection”** for which he paid one dollar. He wrote home: 


The upper part of New York is a beautiful place—the strects wide and 
clear and regular, some of the streets splendid, wide places; and the houses 
all of brown stone and standing ten or twenty feet from the pavement, 
with gardens in front.** 

The Hindoo was delayed in getting to sea because of the scarcity of 
sailors. Some who signed on were so ill-suited that Henry had to be sent 
aloft to slush down the masts. Already he was beginning to adapt himself 
to the new life, for he, who had not only hated eating but touching fats, 
announced: “I don’t mind handling grease at all now.” *° 


On April 7th the ship was towed down stream by a steamboat. Off the 
Battery she dropped anchor. Henry wrote: 


The view from this spot is beautiful—the North River and New York 
Bay covered with sailing vessels and steamers of every class and size, 
while back the hills gently sloping, are covered with country seats. I saw 
at one time four of the largest class ocean steamers going down the Bay 
at once, while ships, barques, brigs and schooners are all the time going in 
and out. . . . I ate my first meal sailor style today and did not dislike it 
at all. Working around in the open air gives one such an appetite that he 
can eat almost anything.*° 


Three days later he wrote the last message he was to be able to send home 
until he should reach Melbourne: 


9:30 A.M. 

We are now going down the Bay in tow of a steamboat and shall soon 
be at sea. I shall get the Captain to send this ashore by the pilot. God 
bless you all and may we meet again. It is cloudy and drizzling—blows a 
stiff breeze from the south. Good-bye.** 


The Hindoo, a five hundred and eighty-six ton, full-rigged ship, laden 
with lumber and carrying a crew of twenty men, started on her journey 
across the seas to Australia. As had been stipulated between Mr. George 
and Captain Miller, Henry was not coddled or spared. He was “‘foremast 


35. 

7 1b, 

8 Ib. 

“° Ib., Henry George, Jr., op. cit., p. 22. 

*°Ib. Addition dated April 7th, 1855. Quoted in part by Henry George, Jr., op. cit., 
pp. 20-1. 
_ ** Letter written to Miss Mary Vallance, his aunt, April 10, 1855, HGC. Cited in 
full by Henry George, Jr., op. cit., pp. 22-3. 
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boy,” assigned to the larboard watch, and was treated like any other sailor. 
It meant a real adjustment and “twelve months seem as if they never would 
pass,”** he wrote. That he was quite unhappy the first few pages of 
his log indicate: 


Wed, April 11th. At 1. A.M. wind shifted to N.W. Watch on deck from 
12. to 4. Sick by spells. Not only Sea but very Home Sick. Would have 
given anything to have been back to breakfast. The sights and smells of 
the mess made me feel worse. Ship running before a N.W. wind, rather 
cold. Going from 7 to 9 nots [sic] in a S.E. direction. Sick by spells 
all day. 


Fri. April 13th. Wind still the same steering E.S.E. Felt better. A fine 
bright & warm day. Cannot go the tea and coffee yet and dislike very 
much being roused out every four hours. Hoisting the lower stun’ sail the 
halyard broke and had much difficulty in getting it in. In afternoon 
cleared out the paint locker. Still Home sick.** 


The trip brought the experience of hard work and personal responsi- 
bilities: it brought an understanding of how others live and an appreciation 
of the comfortable home he had left. To the end of his life he was to 


remember 


. . « how sweet hard-tack, munched in the middle watch . . . had tasted; 
what a dish for a prince was sea-pie on the rare occasions when a pig had 
been killed or a porpoise harpooned; and how good was the plum-duff that 
came to the forecastle only on Sundays and great holidays.** 


One day he ruminated: “I wish I were home to get a piece of pie.” 

“Are you sure you would find a piece of pie there?” quietly asked a 
sailor, a Yorkshireman. His expression and the tone of his voice so shamed 
the boy that long years later he wrote of the incident: 


“Home” was associated in my mind with pie of some sort—apple or 
peach or sweet potato or cranberry or mince—to be had for the taking, 
and I did not for the moment realize that in many homes pie was as rare 4 
luxury as plums in our sea-duff.*° 


The trip gave him experience of the tyrannical powers that the naviga- 
tion laws conferred on a sea captain. For although Sam Miller was a good 
man, he, like every other master of a vessel, had almost absolute control 
of the destiny of the poorly-fed, ill-paid men sailing under him, being 


42 April 11, 1855, Sea Journal IV, HGC. 

43 Sea Journal II, HGC. 

44 “Science of Political Economy,” New York, Robert Schalkenbach Foundation, 1941, 
p- 352. (Henry George, Jr., op. cit., p. 27 n.) 

45 Ib., p. 353. 
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employer, law-giver and judge in one.*® This experience made Henry 
George a life-long advocate of sailors’ rights. 

It was August 24th before they sighted Australia, one hundred and 
thirty-seven days from New York. For a month the ship lay in Hobson’; 
Bay, near Melbourne, unloading and reloading cargo, taking in ballast and 
changing crew. Thence they sailed to India and up the Hoogley branch 
of the Ganges River to Calcutta in less than ten weeks, arriving there on 
December 4th. As the boy had had a chance to see a little of Australia, 
during a period when times were hard and thousands were out of work, 
so now he had a chance to see a little of India, and notice the extremes*’ 
there of riches and poverty, beauty and squalor. As he said later, the 
carrion birds seemed to be held more sacred than the country’s human 
beings. In the new country, Australia, and in the old country, India, 
there seemed to be the same problem of poverty that was to be found at 
home in the United States. 

Not until December 10th, eight months after he had sailed from New 
York, was the first word** received from Philadelphia; letters written in 
May, shortly after his departure, brought intimate recollections of his 
family and home. His younger sister, Jennie, explained: “Hearing that 2 
ship was going to sail in a few days we thought we would write the first 
opportunity. There is another going to sail about the first of June so 
we can write both times. The flowers are coming up beautifully. Your 
rose bush has got any quantity of buds and they are quite large.”** A girl 
cousin wrote: “I pray both morning and evening for God’s blessing upon 
you—that he will bring you to a knowledge of your sins and grant that 
you may become converted and a real Christian.” °° 

One of his chums, known as “Dicky Doubter,” addressing him as “Dear 
Mackerel” and giving him gossip of their mutual cronies (nick-named 
“Soda Ash” and “Sea Dog,” respectively) closed his letter: “I hope God will 
protect you through all the dangers of the sea. Good-bye, it may not be 
in this world that we meet but I hope it will be above.” *? 

His father was less sanguine: 


The parting with you was much harder for your mother and myself than 
I at first supposed it would be. . . . You have our prayers, morning and 


46 See Sea Journal III, Aug. 25-29, 1855 (Hobson’s Bay), HGC. 

47 See Sea Journal III, Sat., Aug. 25, 1855, HGC. : 
48 Capt. Miller’s account of the voyage: “Dec. 10, 1855. We were this day delighted 
receiving all our letters.” Box I, Miscellanies, HGC. 

49 May 9, 1855, HGC. 

50 Catharine P. Latimer, May 10, 1855, HGC. 

51 Charles Walton, May 10, 1855, HGC. 
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evening, for your safety, health and prosperous voyage, which may God 
in his goodness vouchsafe to hear and answer, returning you in health and 
safety to your home. . . . Your little Brig®* is safely moored on the 
mantle-piece. First thing when we wake, our eyes rest on her, and she 
reminds us of our dear sailor boy. The children all look upon her, it 
reminds them of Henry, but none dare touch her. When you get home no 
no doubt she will look as rusty as your own ship, and will want a thorough 


overhauling.”® 


The voyager’s letters home, usually meticulously written and abominably 
spelled, were little more than a log. To parents anxious for intimate news 
about their son, it must have been small comfort to receive pages of data 
about the winds, the course and the weather. Henry reported that the 
ship crossed the Equator on November Sth and that 


Here we were fortunate as not to experience much of that wet calm and 
squally weather so peculiar to the line. From this place until we arrived 
at about 10° North we had the same fair airs as on the other side of the 
Line, with every prospect of a short passage. Here the wind became 
stronger and more variable, but dead ahead. It would seldom blow from 
one point of the compass for more than an hour. Indeed it seemed as if a 
second Jonah were aboard, for tack as often as we would, the wind was 
sure to head us off. She would often head on one tack E.S.E and on tack- 
ing ship, instead of heading N.N.W as she ought to do, she would not lay 
higher than W. Progress under the circumstances was impossible, and 
for over a week we did not gain a single inch to the northward.** 


The boy, now 16, pencilled some notes, bady punctuated and incorrectly 
spelled, on the back pages of his sea journal, recording his impressions of 
Calcutta and the Ganges, that give some hint of the literary gifts he was 
later to develop, and of the powers of observation that were to distinguish 
his sociological writings. In one he wrote: 


The river, at times very broad and again contracting its stream into a 
channel hardly large enough for a ship of average size to turn in, was 
bordered by small native villages, surrounded by large fruit trees, through 
which the little bamboo huts peeped. As we advanced the mists which had 
hitherto hung over the river cleared away, affording a more extensive pros- 
pect. The water was covered with boats of all sizes, very queer to the 
eye of an American. They were most of them bound to Calcutta with 
the produce and rude manufactures of the country—bricks, tiles, earths, 

°2“March 31, 1855. Staid at home in the morning finishing my brig, painted her. 
After my last dinner at home, went with father and mother to get our daguerrotypes 
taken... .” George, Diary I, HGC. The daguerrotype of George is reproduced in 
Henry George, Jr., op. cit., facing p. 24. 

°8 May 10, 1855, HGC. 

** Letter from Calcutta, Dec. 12, 1855, HGC. 
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pots, etc. They had low bows and very high sterns. They were pulled by 
from four to ten men, and steered by an old fellow wrapped up in a sort of 
cloth, seated on a high platform at the stern. Some had sails to help them 
along, in which there were more holes than threads. On the banks the 
natives began to go to their daily toil, some driving cattle along, others 
loading boats with grain, while the women seemed busy with their domestic 
tasks. As we approached the city, the banks on both sides were lined with 
handsome country residences of the wealthy English. About 10 A.M. we 
came to Garden Reach. . . . The river which here takes a sudden bend, 
was crowded with ships of all nations, and above nothing could be seen but 
a forest of masts. . . .°° 


The Hindoo, with a new cargo of some twelve hundred tons of rice, 
seeds, etc., and a change of crew, started down the Hoogley on January 
sth. “It is very provoking,” the boy wrote, “to be over two weeks get- 
ting down a river eighty miles long.” °® On the trip home, the cook became 
ill and died, and Henry had to do a turn in the galley for about a week. 
He hated the job. The days seemed long and monotonous and there was 
time for rumination. On April Ist (1856) he wrote in his diary: 


One year has passed since the Sunday when I took farewell of my friends, 
to me an eventful year, one that will have a great influence in deciding my 
position in life, perhaps more so than I can at present see. O, that I had 
it to go over again. Iam at Sea. Homeward bound. In a few mongths 
[sic] I hope to be in Phila. once more.*? 


Even if he could not spell correctly he could exercise exceptional powers 
of observation. He jotted down impressions of a rainstorm on May 28th: 


I witnessed this afternoon one of the most beautiful storms that I have 
ever seen. It was about 4. P.M., the sun shining brightly. The squall or 
rather shower came up astern: the space over which : extended seemed 
not above 4 mile in width and its bounds were as clearly marked on the 
water as those of a sandy beach. Where it was raining the sea seemed 
as though it was molton silver which contrasted strorgly with the deep 
blues adjoining. The wind curling the tops of the waves made a most 
beautiful appearance. Over the whole was suspended a small but most 
beautiful rainbow. The shower quickly came on us, but it was light, and 
as quickly departed.*® 


A pet monkey, acquired in Calcutta, amused him with her antics, doing 


Ps “Calcutta, Dec. 3, 1855,” Sea Journal IV, HGC. Henry George, Jr., op. cit., 
pp. 34-5. 

7 Letter to parents, Hoogley River, Jan. 28, 1856, HGC. 

Diary I, HGC. 

°S Sea Journal IV, HGC. 
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much to relieve the tedium. She was of service in keeping the roaches 
off his face as he slept and away from his food as he ate.*® 

At last, on June 14th, 1856, after an absence of one year and sixty-fiye 
days, the Hindoo again anchored in New York Harbor. Henry George, 
with fourteen months’ pay (about fifty dollars) in his pocket, took the 
train to Philadelphia. 

The boy who returned was different from the boy who had sailed away. 
His white skin, burned by wind and sun, made his eyes seem bluer; his a 
hair had grown darker. He was broader of shoulder; more self-reliant, 
On his shoulder perched his monkey, resenting bitterly the affectionate wel- 
come given her master by his kin. The small beast focused her jealousy 
principally on the youngest brother, Morris, and to Henry’s deep regret 
had to be given to a friend who had no children. 

Henry was happy to be home once more. He was glad to settle back 
into the old routine. His family and friends found new interest in him, 
with his descriptions of the life at sea and his tales of foreign places and 
of strange and different peoples. The children liked to give him a bit of 
string and see his small skillful hands, now calloused, tie sailor’s knots. At 
times they would prevail upon him to box the compass, which he could 
do with a speed that made the words almost indistinguishable. But above 
all how they liked to get him to sing sea chanties, although he carried the 
tunes none too well: 


It’s up jumped the sprat, the smallest of them all; 
She jumped on the fore-deck; well done my lads all— 
So blow the wind wester, blow the wind blow! 

Our ship she’s in full sail, how steady she goes!®° 


To the regret of the children, his chums demanded much of Henry’s time 
—Jo Jeffreys particularly. Henry and his friends would go up to his room 
with the narrow bed in the corner, the small case of books on the bureau, 
and his sea chest on the floor against the wall.®* In the dim gas light, that 
could so seldom be induced to burn brighter, the boys would smoke and 
swap ideas and experiences—Henry, as one broadened by foreign travel, 
excelling over his more parochial friends. Since the room was small and 
the seating capacity inadequate, the host would usually perch on the bed 
and, at times, would fall asleep during the discussion; whereuvon the other 


59 George, “The Science of Political Economy,” op. cit., p. 30. Cited by Henry 
George, Jr., op. cit., p. 37. : 

6° “Blow the Wind Wester” from “Pulling Capstan Chanties,” collected and arranged 
by Cecil J. Sharp, London, Novello, no date. Cp. Henry George, Jr., op. cit., p. 544. 

61 Letter from Jo Jeffreys to Henry George dated Nov. 1, 1858. See page 7, dated 
Nov. 20, HGC. Quoted by Henry George, Jr., op. cit., p. 40. 
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boys would tip-toe downstairs and go home—even before Henry’s father 
suggested 

Henry was working hard then, so he came honestly by fatigue. His 
father, anxious to keep him ashore, had found him an apprenticeship in a 
printing house. Working at the type cases helped to educate him. He 
learned to spell correctly and he imbibed much general information from 
the matter he set up and from association with the journeymen printers 
in the shop. He made it a practice to appeal to the older men to verify 
historical dates and political facts.** 

It was while setting type as an apprentice that the first puzzling ques- 
tion of political economy came to the boy—when an old printer pointed 
out that wages were low in the old countries and high in the new. It 
seemed strangely contradictory that where population and progress were 
centered and where material aids to production were concentrated, wages 
should be lower than in newer, sparsely settled places. The lad remem- 
bered the statement.®* 

He had become an ardent abolitionist and, in discussion, stood against 
his parents. His father, a Democrat, supported Buchanan. His mother 
reminded him that the Scriptures sanctioned slavery. She was convinced 
that the tales of cruelty to slaves were exaggerated; and that the majority 
of owners were the same sort of sympathetically-inclined folk as herself. 
But Henry contended hotly against what the owners could do since, he 
reasoned, if some men are the property of other men the masters have the 
legal right to control, mistreat, or even kill their chattels.®° 

Life for the boy had become somewhat more serious, although much of 
the time he was free from care. He wrote in his diary: 


Went to several places today, trying hard to find work. Felt very low 
spirited. Called at Sallie Young’s in the evening, found her and Miss A. 
Reinhart going to the strawberry festival. Went with them; escaped 
minus cents.*® 


A few weeks later he records: 


Bill Jones and I took Sallie Young and Amelia Reinhart to the Academy 
of Music. But Sallie Young deserted me there and went with Bill Jones. 
Curse these girls, they won’t fool me so confoundedly again. 


After leaving the girls at their respective homes, the two boys joined sev- 


= Henry George, jr., op. cit., p. 41. 

*“ Henry George, Jr., op. cit., p. 42. 

Ib., pp. 43-4. 

pee Sea Journal IV, June 12, 1857, HGC. 

87 Ib., July 3, 1857. Henry George, Jr., op. cit., pp. 48-9. 
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eral cronies, one of them a Sunday School teacher, and visited several tay- 
erns with them. At the corner of Walnut and Sixth Streets, Jo Jeffreys 
and Henry started to box. Jo fell down and “cut his head awfully,” 
They went in search of a doctor. Henry relates: 


We dragged him around for about two hours before finding any person 
who could dress the wound. At length we took him to a German Physi- 
cian, who dressed the cut and charged a V for his trouble. We returned 
home about daybreak.*® 


With his friends, of whom there were many, he formed “The Lawrence 
Literary Society.” It met in a small building that had once been a church. 
The object of the group was self-improvement; the effort focused on the 
writing of essays. Henry perpetrated two; one entitled “Mormonism,” 
toward which he took a belligerent attitude, and one on the less contro- 
versial topic of “The Poetry of Life.”*° But the literary ambitions of the 
club members gave way to more popular interests. They turned to 
swapping lurid ghost stories, to wielding boxing gloves and fencing foils, 
to singing raucous songs, to smoking “long black segars” and to drinking 
“Red Eye.”** On the part of at least one of the number—Henry George 
—this was a reaction, no doubt, to the restrictions at home, where the most 
innocent of card games, and even riding in a public conveyance on Sunday, 
were forbidden. One night, coming home late, the son was chided by his 
father. He answered hotly. Next morning each of them expressed regret 
for his words. They embraced and the quarrel was forgotten. 

Although Henry had become proficient at the case and could set an 
average of five thousand ems a day, including distributing and correcting, 
he was getting only about two dollars a week. And even this meager 
stipend ceased when, remembering his grandfather’s injunction, “Do noth- 
ing that you are ashamed of and let no living man impose on you,” he 
refused to submit to the domineering influence of the foreman. Giving 
up his position in the printing office, he tried many other jobs, but it seemed 
impossible to find one that had any hope of permanency. 

During one of these lulls, he embarked for Boston on a top-sail schooner 
that carried coal. He applied for a berth as a seaman, but the Captain, 
noting his youth (he was barely eighteen) and his small stature, was for 
turning him down. “I had told him,” related George long ‘ater, “that | 


68 Tb, 

69 Tb. 

70 Originals in Box VI, “Articles and Miscellaneous Writings,” HGC. Henry George, 
Jr., op. cit., p. 49. 

71 Letter from Charles Walton to Henry George, July 29, 1863, HGC; quoted by 
Henry George, Jr., p. 49. 
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could handle the sails and steer. He seemed to doubt it and said ‘You 
can’t steer this schooner.’ But I did steer her. The sea was very rough 
and the schooner rolled and pitched, the waves often dashing over the 
wheel.”?? By the end of the trip he had made himself so useful that he 
was paid off at the full rate of an able seaman. “It was the highest com- 
pliment ever paid me” he believed afterward. 

When, however, he returned to Philadelphia, the outlook for work was 
dark. Factory after factory was closing down and discharging its hands. 
Henry longed to go West, where he believed he could earn a living. He 
had been in correspondence with friends who had recently gone to Oregon; 
they wrote that wages were high there and urged him to join them. The 
news from California also was luring him West. Uncle Dunkin George’s 
son, Jim, had already gone there. Henry had been trying to secure a 
berth on some boat sailing to the Pacific. Arranging for the trip was not 
an easy matter, as he disclosed in a letter to a young friend: 


-There are thousands of hard-working mechanics now out of employ- 
ment in this city; and it is to the fact that among them is your humble 
servant, that you owe this letter. If you will send without delay the V 
you owe me, you will be doing the State a service by lessening the pressure 
of the hard times upon one of the hard fisted mechanics who form her bone 
and muscle, and will at the same time be easing your conscience of a bur- 
den, which I have little doubt bears heavily upon it. If you hear of any 
business men or rich corporations in your part of the country who are in 
want of a nice young man of my well known talents and capabilities, 
recommend me without loss of time as I am pretty damn hard up at pres- 
ent and haven’t as much money as you could shake a stick at. Indeed, I 
would not have any hesitation in taking a situation on board a good canal 
boat for a short time, provided that it would pay. 

I have been trying for some time to secure a berth on board the United 
States Light-house steamer “Shubrick,” now fitting out at the Navy Yard 
for California; but she will not sail for two weeks at least and even then 
it is very doubtful whether I can succeed and go out in her.”® 


The Shubrick was only one hundred and forty feet in length and three 
hundred and seventy-one tons burden. She was a sidewheeler and had 
two masts, the foremast square rigged. She looked as trig as a pleasure 
yacht but she was armed with six brass cannons and a peculiar device that 
squirted scalding water; her task was not only to supply light-houses and 


72 The New York Journal, Oct. 10, 1897. “Sailor and Printer and Editor and 
World-Famous Economist,” unsigned but part of the Ralph Meeker notes dictated by 
Henry George, early in October, 1897. Clipping in Scrap-book 29, Miscellany, TIQB, 
George, Economics Division, NYPL. Henry George, Jr., op. cit., p. 50. 

‘S Letter to B. F. Ely, September 30, 1857, HGC. Quoted in part by Henry George, 
Jr., op. cit., pp. 50-1. 
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maintain buoyage but to protect government property from the plunder. 
ing of Indian tribes along the Pacific coast."* Greatly to Henry’s joy he 
was hired aboard the Shubrick as steward or store keeper at forty dollars 
a month. His plan was to go to California and then to work his way 
further to Oregon, where his friends had promised him help in getting 


employment. 

The order for the Shubrick’s sailing came suddenly on December 22nd, 
1857, a year and a half after Henry had returned on the Hindoo. The 
youth hurriedly said good-bye to such of his family and friends as he could 
find, and embarked on the sidewheeler at the Navy Yard. It steamed out 
of the Port of Philadelphia and set forth on the long journey around the 
Horn to the Golden Gate. 

When his younger brother, Tom, came home from school and found 
Henry had left, the boy raced to the dock. Frantically waving his hand- 
kerchief, he stood there, looking at the departing vessel in the hope of a 
glimpse of Henry. But Henry, a member of the crew, was already hard 
at work. Still waving, Tom watched the boat getting smaller and smaller, 
until at last his father had to come and take him home. There “he cried 
as if his heart would break.”*® 

For the sailor, Christmas Day was one he never forgot. At home the 
family was exchanging simple, long-planned presents, and feasting on 
turkey, mince pie and plum cake. At sea, the day started sunny and calm, 
but suddenly, without warning, a squall blew up which later turned into 
a hurricane, churning the ocean white with spindrift. Seas broke over the 
little vessel on her maiden voyage, stoving in part of the superstructure, 
ripping off port shutters, and washing overboard everything movable on 
deck, including harness casks, deck engines and spare spars and lumber. 
By ten o’clock that night the boat was in danger of foundering. Henry 
related that “the squall drove the little cockleshell now here, now there, 
now with this side touching the surface of the waves and now with that, 
while I and a negro deckhand worked together, throwing over bags of 
coal to lighten her. The sailing master hung on the bridge, shouting to 
us through the speaking trumpet and barely able to make himself heard 
as he told us that the work we were doing was for life or death.”*® 

74 Record of Shubrick from U. S. Light-House Board at Washington. Typed notes, 
signed by C. H. Thompson, Clerk, Twelfth Light-House District, San Francisco, Oct. 
31, 1898, HGC, Box IX, October, 1898, folder. 

75 Letter from his mother to Henry George, Jan. 1, 1858, HGC. 

76 Ralph Meeker notes printed in Harrisburg paper, Nov. 18, 1897, entitled “Henry 


George’s Own Story of His Career.” Clipping in Scrap-book 29, “Miscellany,” TIQB, 
George, Econ. Div., NYPL. Quoted in part by Henry George, Jr., op. cit., p. 57- 
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The lightening of cargo saved the vessel and by morning, when the 
storm abated, she was able to proceed. Routine life on board was resumed. 
A few items from a penciled list in the writing of the storekeeper gives an 
idea of his responsibilities: 


Shubrick voyage. Clothes served out. Dec. 27, 1857. 

De Camp—Suit Oil Clothes, Souwesters 

Simmons—Monkey jacket 

Wilson—Souwester, Guernsey 

George—Oil Jacket, 1 pair Socks 

John Lee—Jacket & Souwester, 2 Shirts, 2 pr. Drawers, '/ doz. Socks, 
1 pr. Boots 

Sylvester—Monkey Jacket, Oil Suit & Souwester™’ 


Six days after the storm, the vessel reached the West Indies and recoaled. 
On her journey down the coast of South America, the Shubrick stopped 
for five days at Rio de Janeiro. Henry had a chance to wander along the 
rocks, catching crabs and toadfish, and to paddle about in a canoe made 
of one solid piece of wood, the counterpart of the one used by Robinson 
Crusoe. He visited the city once but saw little of it, “‘as it was too in- 
fernally hot to walk the narrow streets.””® 

Trouble continued to mark the voyage as the ship sailed from Rio to 
Montevideo. From the Uruguayan city Henry wrote to his friend, Charles 
Walton, in Philadelphia: 


The day after leaving Rio the yellow fever which we were congratulat- 
ing ourselves on escaping, broke out among us and three or four were laid 
up. 

On the evening before our arrival (at Monte Video) while in the River 
La Plata, Mr. Martin, the Second Assistant Engineer, died. He was imme- 
diately sewn up in a hammock and placed in a large wooden box, as it was 
the Captain’s intention to bury him ashore if possible. But the next morn- 
ing, the Captain, fearing that the Port authorities would not allow him to 
land the body, called all hands as we were going in, read the burial service 
and launched the coffin, which had previously been filled in with coal, 
overboard. But it soon rose and floated astern. The engine was imme- 
diately reversed and a boat lowered which after much difficulty succeeded 
in securing a kedge anchor to the box, when it apparently sank. You may 
judge of our surprise when in the afternoon, while lying at anchor in the 
harbor, we beheld the coffin float past but a few feet from the ship. The 
boat was lowered again and the box towed ashore where it was opened and 
the body of poor Martin buried at the foot of the mount from which this 
place takes its name.7® 


*? This page can be found with Shubrick typed notes, HGC, Box IX. 

‘®Letter from Henry George to Charles Walton, Feb. 18, 1858, HGC. Compare 
Henry George, Jr., op. cit., pp. 62-3. 
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The other sailors, very superstitious about the incident, were deeply dis. 
turbed by it. Young George felt convinced that there had not been 
enough weights in the box and that the few put in it had been shifted 
about. Several years later he made a short story of the adventure.*° 

Instead of going around the Horn, the course taken by sailing vessels, 
the sidewheeler went through the Straits of Magellan. The weather, how- 
ever, was so severe that the coal supply became depleted and they had to 
moor the steamer to a bank and cut wood ashore, for fuel. It took several 
days of hard work before the bunkers were filled. The scenery was beau- 
tiful. “It was a most impressive sight” recounted George years later— 
“the deep water around us and the snow-covered mountains in the distance, 
We ran upon a schooner which belonged to English missionaries who were 
praying and working with the natives. We saw a number of Terre del 
Fuegans, and they were not at all attractive. I heard afterward that the 
Patagonians killed and ate those very missionaries who were trying to con- 
vert them.”** 

The Shubrick stopped at several ports along the west coast of South 
America. One hundred and fifty-five days after her departure from Phila- 
delphia, on May 27th, 1858, she finally passed through the Golden Gate 
Henry George was in California. 


80 The incident was expanded into the sketch, “Dust to Dust,” published in two 
periodicals in 1866. See Henry George, Jr., op. cit., pp. 63-7. 
81 Ralph Meeker Notes, op. cit. 


-COMMENT: 


Capitalism and the Free Economy 


I 


IN HIs COMMENT upon my essay, ““Wages and Trade Unions,”* Professor 
Glenn E. Hoover objects to my phrase: “Capitalism means mass-produc- 
tion, which presupposes mass-consumption.”” He writes, “To define 
capitalism in this way seems to me to depart from the accepted meaning of 
words and thereby to lead to confusion.”* I am sorry, but the confusion 
is on his side. He is guilty of the confusion between a definition and a 
simple proposition. A definition must enumerate all characteristics of its 
subject, but my words are but a simple proposition stating the one fact 
or trait which, in this context, was of interest for my disquisition. It has 
not even the external form that a definition is bound to show; it does not 
say: it is,—but: it means. Incidentally, Dr. Hoover will scarcely be pre- 
pared to contend the correctness of the proposition. The arguments de- 
rived from this confusion, therefore, do not touch me. 


II 


Dr. HOOVER PRESENTS the “conventionally used” definition of capitalism: 
“An economic system characterized by a predominance of privately owned 
wealth, individual initiative, freedom of contract and a free market sys- 
tem.” I maintain that this definition is incorrect. There is no universal 
freedom of contract in capitalism and no free market system throughout. 
The contracts between workers and capitalists are made “under duress,” 
under the pressure exerted by a monopoly. Capitalism is not, as Dr. 
Hoover supposes, the system of free competition. 

The scientific definition of free competition is, in Adolf Wagner’s splen- 
did formula: Free competition obtains where every one who wants to par- 
ticipate in some production, is able and permitted to do it. If he is not able, 
there is a natural monopoly: if he is not permitted, there is a legal or arti- 
ficial monopoly. In short: Free competition and monopoly are what logic 
calls “disjunctive concepts.” Free competition obtains where there is no 
monopoly, a monopoly obtains where competition is precluded or fettered 
or, as Davenport puts it, “incomplete.” 


‘Am. Jour. Econ, Socio., Vol. I, No. 1 (Oct., 1941), pp. 45 ff. 
21b., p. 45. 


*1b., Vol. I, No. 2 (Jan., 1942), p. 191. 
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Wherever a monopoly obtains, there is, by definition, a so-called 
“monopoly gain,” viewed from the monopolist’s side; a monopoly tribute, 
viewed from his victim’s side. 

Now, I have proved in my essay that our society is literally based on 
monopolization by enclosure of the soil. Dr. Hoover does not object to 
this part of my thesis. How, then, can he evade the simple consequence, 
that, as I wrote, “all gainful workers, taken together, . . . cannot take 
from the market, by buying, the whole mass of commodities they have 
brought fo the market, by producing”?* 


Il 


Dr. Hoover Is “STARTLED” to find this criticism at the beginning of an 
article purportedly based on the theories of Henry George. I must con- 
fess that I was startled when { read this. First, because, in the same num- 
ber of THE Journat I had declared I was not an orthodox Georgist:° “We 
must follow to the end the way that George opened up, but was not chosen 
to accomplish.”® Here, however, I am in full agreement with the master. 
He indicts the monopoly of the soil as the cause of all capitalist misery. 
He calls “rent” the tribute it extorts from labor. Marx calls it “surplus- 
value.” I myself call it “capital profit”—but these are minor problems. 
In the main we are agreed.’ 


IV 


ECONOMIC THEORY HAS THE TASK of explaining capitalism completely, 
and this means of reducing all its characteristics or symptoms to its funda- 
mental conditions of existence. All of them, without exception! One 


4 Op. cit., pp. 45-6. 

5 [Eprror’s Note: This passage between Drs. Hoover and Oppenheimer, is an other- 
wise fruitful discussion on the nature of the present economic system, strikes the present 
writer as unfortunate. Georgism, at most, is an approach to the materials of economics, 
sociology and moral philosophy; it is not a rigid set of dogmas. Where is one to find 
“orthodox Georgism” defined? Since there is no standard for orthodoxy, there can be none 
for heterodoxy. If the writer’s collaborators on the board of editors will permit him, he 
will leave to the Marxists, the Single-Taxers of the strict obedience, the Social Creditites 
and other panacea-mongers the business of testing propositions according to the canons of 
authority. Since the name of Henry George has been mentioned, it might be well to recall 
that George felt that economists were under a special obligation, because their work was 
affected with a public interest, to demonstrate the truth of their findings to the public 
at large, and he enjoined his followers against the “appeal to authority”; «n injunction that 
Drs. Hoover and Oppenheimer—and any other Georgists on the board—ought to follow 
as their one rule of faith. This review, as a scientific journal, is not interested in the 
orthodoxy or heterodoxy of propositions, but in their truth or falsity. W. L-] 

6 Ib., Vol. I, No. 1 (Oct., 1941), p. v. H 

7 Cf. B. C. R. Douglas, “Karl Marx’s Theories of Surplus Value and Land Rent, 
Henry George Centenary International Conference Papers, London and New York, 195% 
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of these symptoms or characteristics is what Effertz called “profitable de- 
struction.” It is, like all the others I enumerated,* most easily deduced 
from the premise, which Dr. Hoover contends against, that all the workers 
together cannot buy what they produce. Dr. Hoover, however, needs as 
explanation a deu ex machina, “the stupidity of governmental interfer- 
ence in economic matters.” 

I am sorry, but this is impossible. In this way one could “prove” that 
anything enjoyable happened by interference of a wise government, that 
each and every disagreeable event occurred as the consequence of stupid 
interference. “Nihil probat, qui nimis probat,” says logic.® Govern- 
mental interference is one of the traits which are to be explained. It is 
to be asked why, just at the time in question, the interest group in ques- 
tion succeeded in grasping the political power, to use it, of course, to its 
particular advantage, possibly in a short-sighted way, heedless of the gen- 
eral welfare of the political body. 

The profitable destruction brought about in this manner appears to Dr. 
Hoover not as “the natural result of the capitalist (free enterprise) sys- 
tem.” This is nothing but the honest confession that his concept of 
capitalism does not cover the subject—as it ought to do. 


Dr. HOoOvER wRiTEs: ““To me there appears to be no alternative to that 
(the capitalist) system other than a collectivist state.” But there is 
another alternative, to wit, the system of really free competition and real 
freedom of contract. It is the fundamental and pivotal error of the 
school to which Dr. Hoover belongs,—and, by the way, also of the Marxist 
school,—that capitalism is this system. I¢ is not! It is simply a stage of 
transition between feudalism and perfect liberalism. 

When the burgers of the cities conquered feudal absolutism they abol- 
ished merely the one institution which was hurtful to their interests, serf- 
dom, because they had to use the laborers in their manufactures and 
machinofactures. But they preserved all other institutions of feudal 
state-domination, especially the enclosure of the soil by massed, exclusive, 
large property in land, the monopoly which Adam Smith conducted, that 
property which, as we quoted from John Stuart Mill, “never ought to have 
been property.” 

Thus it came to pass that, instead of full-fledged liberalism economic- 
ally, and of fully-developed democracy politically, there evolved capitalism 


8 Op. cit., p. 46. 
* He proves nothing who proves too much. 
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and “demi-cracy,” that system, to quote Dr. Hoover again, “the defect; 
of which I hope to be aware as anyone.” I hope to have convinced him 
that there are several momentous things more to be aware of, if not as to 
the symptoms of the social disease, then certainly as to its cause, and to the 
possibility of remedying it by establishing for the first time that system of 
really free economy which Adam Smith adumbrated. 

And I hope, further on, to have convinced my respected assailant that 
I am as far as possible from being one of the “planners” he loathes. | am, 
on the contrary, the representative of the unadulterated liberalism that the 
great masters of the Eighteenth Century preached. 


VI 


To LEAVE NOTHING IN THE DARK, some remarks are needed concerning 
the statistical figures Dr. Hoover marshalls against my thesis that the 
“world market” has shrunk. His figures do not prove what they are sup- 
posed to prove. Firstly, as Dr. Hoover knows from Franz Eulenburg’s 
article which is his source, about seventy percent of the sum total of the 
world trade consists in food stuffs, raw materials and “services.” Thirty 
percent are industrial products, not all of which are produced in capitalist 
undertakings. Dr. Hoover ought to have demonstrated that this last 


component of the whole has not decreased. Even, however, if he should 
succeed in demonstrating this, his argument would be beside the mark. | 
am speaking solely of that part of the world market where capitalistically- 
produced goods are seeking, not other goods, but capital rights. This part 
of the market, indubitably, has most dangerously shrunk. 

FRANZ OPPENHEIMER 
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The War and the Myths of Capitalism 


PRoFESSOR GLENN E. Hoover has criticized Franz Oppenheimer’s stric- 
tures on the efficiency of capitalism as an economic system.* I should like 
to take this opportunity of questioning some of Professor Hoover’s apolo- 
getics. First, Professor Hoover seems to mention but one criterion for 
the success of capitalism or (by implication) of any other economic sys- 
tem. It is that “capitalism in the Nineteenth Century enabled the popula- 
tion of the world to double in number and to make greater economic 
progress than was made in any previous century.” What “economic 
progress” is he leaves us to guess, except that he does say: “From 1840 to 
1929 the foreign trade of the world increased from 2.8 billion dollars to 
66.7 billion.” 

Now, Dr. Hoover was simply writing a short letter of comment and it 
would be manifestly unfair to saddle him with so naive a defense of an 
economic system. Yet there is no mention in his note—despite oppor- 
tunities that more than once present themselves-——of the industrial horrors 
of his precious nineteenth century (precious because it flourished “before 
the capitalistic system began to suffer from the governmental restraints 
that have recently been imposed upon it”), a period which, for violation 
of human dignity and natural decency, has had few equals, at least in the 
economic dimension. 

Quite correctly, Dr. Hoover speaks of “the advantages that would re- 
sult from the social appropriation of economic rent.” I agree with this 
completely; if not, I should not be interested in THE JouRNAL. But it 
seems to me that he, along with so many other contemporary Georgists, 
blinks the fact that such social appropriation would be the function of a 
government, and of a very powerful government, one that would have a 
staggering political control of the nation’s economic life. Despite Albert 
Jay Nock and other “enemies of the State,” a government that put Henry 
George’s theories into operation would be anything but laissez-faire or 
capitalistic: it would be, despite all the frantic shoutings of many Georgists 
today, a “planned” state economy. And if Professor Hoover would be 
revolted at its “socialism” and “‘collectivism,”—well, he should probably 
consult a practicing semanticist. 

Which introduces another point in some sentences from Dr. Hoover’s 
concluding paragraph: 


* AM, Jour, Econ. Socio., Vol. I, No. 2 (Jan., 1942), pp. 191-2. 
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But I hope never to see our economic system turned over to the collectivis, 
“planners” who, I fear, would operate it as a gigantic W. P. A. project, 
Our troubles have been due, in large part, to the fact that we have for. 
gotten the conditions under which a free enterprise system can effectively 
operate . . . Nor shall we ever make such progress again if our economic 
system is turned over to the politicians, even if they call themselves 
“planners” rather than socialists. 


I must confess that these statements seem incredible to me. [ don’t mind 
that they sound like Republican campaign slogans of 1936 and 1940. | 
do mind that they follow publication of the T.N.E.C. and Truman reports, 
that they are printed while the “socialistic” state is trying to undo the 
almost treasonable negligence of Dr. Hoover’s “free market capitalism”— 
(if the T.N.E.C. reports have not killed the myth of a free market, | 
wonder what can.) Ido mind that an eminent economist like Dr. Hoover 
can write as if Keynes and Hansen had never lived. Does Professor 
Hoover think that we can fight and win a war without “planning?” 
Does he think that we can avert the depression supposed to follow the war 
(I have a hunch that, along with others, Dr. Hoover is looking forward 
to that in a rather masochistic way: it will be one more proof of the New 
Deal’s failure) without planning? And one more question, just for the 
record: Does he think we can ever have full employment without plan- 
ning? And I'll include land value taxation planning . . . 

I don’t mean to be impertinent in these remarks, and I'll freely confess 
that my professional status is in philosophy rather than economics. (That 
permits me many liberties . . .) But I am very worried that so many 
followers of Henry George are taking such trouble to alienate the very 
people who should be their supporters. Not the defenders but the critics 
of modern “capitalism” should be cultivated, for Henry George will 
always appeal to reformers, not to apologists. 

Moreover, to end on a note of cynical opportunism, the economic and 
political future is one in which Professor Hoover’s Nineteenth Century 
Capitalism will no longer exist. Despite Dr. Hoover, that’s a very good 
betting proposition! Georgists do not have to fight that future, even if 
they want to; and they shouldn’t want to. 

GEORGE RAYMOND GEIGER 
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-NOTES-: 


Industry in Democratic Post-War Reconstruction 
By Frank T. CaRLTON 


ONLY THOSE WHO ENGAGE in day dreaming may expect to return to 
“normalcy” after the war ends. Indeed a return to normalcy would mean 
a return to the dismal thirties. If there is a Harding after this war, look 
for a revolutionary upheaval. If a modified capitalism is to persist, post- 
war America must be a nation in which unemployment is practically elimi- 
nated and in which capacity production is maintained. The breakdown 
in 1929 indicates that private industry unaided cannot avert a disastrous 
plunge into depression. Brain power, centralized planning, and co-opera- 
tion, instead of conflict, between management and labor, must be utilized 
in order to keep industry on a reasonably even keel.* 

Providing we escape a totalitarian upheaval, what is the shape of things 
to come in the United States? Where are we going from here? Or 
where are we going after the war ends? I would like to suggest that 
within limits it is possible to change the trend of events, to guide the 
American nation and American industry away from collapse and revolu- 
tion. To do so, however, will require the calm use of brain power, it will 
require human engineering as well as scientific management in the nar- 
rower sense. Trained men, such as engineers, should beware of appeals to 
tradition, prejudice or immediate group interest. 

The American traditions in regard to competition, laissez-faire, and free 
enterprise reach back to the days of the pioneer, to a period when industry 
was small-scale and markets chiefly local. Technology has given the nation 
anew world in which world markets, large corporations, and labor organi- 
zations play leading roles. A realistic view of the present business setup 
would indicate clearly that our pioneer world and its way of doing business 
do not always fit into today’s power and machine economy. 

In nearly all lines of business enterprise the United States has passed out 
of the free market and free enterprise era and into a controlled economy 
in which the controls are operated by the business organizations, labor 
unions, or the government. Our minds may be “in the making”; but the 
making is in all too many instances too slow a process to keep pace with 


[The scope for, and limits of government intervention in post-war reconstruction 

vill be discussed by Glenn E. Hoover in an article in an early issue of THE JouRNAL, 
Governmental Intervention in the Post-War Economy.”—Eprror’s NorTE.] 
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swift technological advance. Many Americans dislike to observe what 
are to them unpleasant facts; they prefer stubbornly to insist that eco. 
nomic relationships have not changed in recent decades. 

The very considerable advance during the last thirty years, in produc. 
tive capacity and in output per man-day, has been the direct result of 
improvement in technology and scientific attainments, or to improvement 
in what have been called the industrial arts. Today economists, engineers, 
and labor have a common interest in productive efficiency, in conservation 
of natural and human resources, and in the fair distribution of consumable 
goods. In war, this clearly becomes the aim of the nation expressed 
through its governmental machinery. Most of what the government finds 
necessary and expedient, in a war economy, will also be found necessary 
and expedient in a post-war economy. 

In German, Italy, and Russia, countries without a background of de- 
mocracy, dictatorship and systematic economic planning have gone hand 
in hand. Labor organizations have practically been eliminated. Discus- 
sion, freedom of the press, religious freedom, and the idea of the dignity of 
the individual have been discarded. The events of the present war have 
disclosed the necessity of economic planning. The nation that neglects 
or refuses to organize and to direct systematically its productive instru- 
mentalities and its manpower is doomed when it comes face to face with 
ruthless totalitarian powers, using the latest scientific methods and the 
most up-to-date machines. “Planless technology” spells national suicide. 
Planning today is inevitable; it is either democratic or totalitarian. If the 
United States remains democratic our economy will be dual,—in part pri- 
vate and in part public. 

Is it feasible in a nation such as the United States, with its devotion to 
democracy and to individual initiative, to combine the systematic and 
scientific utilization of natural and human resources with the Bill of 
Rights and reasonable economic security for the rank and file of American 
citizens? Is it feasible to obtain a large national income in goods and ser- 
vices and at the same time retain for labor its right to organize? _ In short, 
is a democratic form of government able to utilize the services of economic 
and engineering experts who are able to look upon the nation as a great 
mechanism for the production of goods and services intended for utiliza- 
tion by the families of that nation? 

The crux of democracy is contained in the right to choose and recall the 
management of the governing body together with the right freely to dis- 
cuss and criticize. As long as these fundamental rights are retained the use 
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of expert managers and directors need not be feared. Democracy in the 
America of 1942 is not that of the pioneer; it is not the “hands off” pro- 
gram of Andrew Jackson and his followers; it is no longer only a negative 
matter. Democracy is now a positive force; it is opposed to monopoly 
and restriction of output; it utilizes control and planning for capacity out- 
put in the interest of the community. 

The free-enterprise scheme of things leads to duplication of effort and 
waste of resources, to restriction of output and of effort in the interest of 
particular groups. A planned economy headed by engineer-economists, 
with the cooperative efforts of workers and their organizations, could 
reduce this waste; but at the expense of considerable administrative 
bureaucracy and at the cost of some reduction of individual initiative and 
inventiveness. It is the old, old story of clash between scientific manage- 
ment and the unco-ordinated and the unsystematic direction of industry 
with which the early industrialist was satisfied. In such a group as the 
Society for the Advancement of Management, aided by organized labor, 
may be found the nucleus of an organization interested in the technical 
and productive side of industry rather than the financial and restrictive 
aspect. 

Under the New Deal, organized labor has gained in importance and 
strength. Unions are here to stay,—unless the United States goes totali- 
tarian. For the duration of the war unionism is likely to gain rather than 
lose in power and prestige. With the United States victorious after the 
war ends, unions will be strong enough to do things. Unions and their 
leaders no longer will be obliged to struggle constantly, for recognition, 
for higher wages, and for better working conditions. Either their 
strength will be diverted into dangerous and fruitless political and indus- 
trial struggles or it will be directed into channels which tend to increase 
the output and raise the standards of living. Much depends upon the 
policy of management and upon the attitude of engineers and economists. 

If the management and the owners of business enterprises are interested 
in continuing a modified form of capitalism after the war ends, industrial 
management should study ways to co-operate with labor leaders in solving 
production problems. Instead of demanding more and more restrictive 
legislation, management should study the possibilities of co-operating with 
labor and of bringing out constructive features of the labor organizations. 
The management-engineers should aim at capacity output. Extreme pov- 
erty and undernourishment in a land of potential plenty lead directly 
toward upheaval and dictatorship. 
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As unions become stronger and more inclusive the problems of the 
fighting stage will go into the background. If unions after the war are to 
continue as constructive factors in the industrial situation, their energies, 
which have been largely devoted to fighting employing groups, should be 
channeled into social and recreational activities and, more important, into 
union-management co-operation. Under union-management co-operation, 
unions and their leaders would play a réle in solving the administrative and 
managerial problems of industry. In short, after the war ends, industrial 
peace and capacity production depend in no small measure upon the co-op- 
eration of management with labor and labor leaders. 

After peace comes, if the United States is to continue as a modified 
democratic-capitalistic nation, a way must be found for professional man 
agement to co-operate with organized labor. For a century, with local 
exceptions, this nation has accepted manhood suffrage and free schooling 
for our children. In recent decades an increasing percentage of the youth 
of the land have attended school beyond the elementary grades. Long 
experience with democratic government coupled with unusual and wide- 
spread educational opportunities may lead logically to the conclusion that 
we may utilize technology and planning without sacrificing individual 
dignity and democratic ideals. 

Industrial peace with efficiency, rather than restriction of output, will 
tend to minimize the function of government in industry. In a democ- 
racy, labor organizations should be consulted before decisions are made 
which vitally affect the lives and labor of the workers directly concerned. 
The appointment by President Roosevelt of a ““War Labor Cabinet” com- 
posed of three men selected by the American Federation of Labor and three 
men chosen by the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and the estab- 
lishment of a national labor advisory committee in the Office of Civilian 
Defense, may be significant steps in a time of war which may well be used 
as precedents for the period of reconstruction following the end of the 
world struggle. 
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Mathematics and Economics 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS of Columbia University has voted to 
advise prospective graduate students in economics that it would be advan- 
tageous to them to take courses in the calculus and higher algebra, at least, 
in their undergraduate years. The department announced on Jan. 5, 1942, 
that it had adopted the following paragraph for insertion in the announce- 
ment of the Faculty of Political Science: 

Mathematical Preparation: The use of mathematics, including higher 
mathematics, has become important in several branches of economics and 
statistics. Much of the recent literature of general economics is written 
in a language not easily understood without some knowledge of the dif- 
ferential and integral calculus. Students planning to work for the Ph.D. 
degree in Economics will therefore find it advantageous to acquire familiar- 
ity with the calculus and higher algebra before beginning their graduate 
studies in Economics. 


In announcing adoption of the recommendation to the press, the depart- 
mental spokesman pointed out that it is recognized that there is still impor- 
tant non-mathematical work to be done in economics and gave assurance 
to non-mathematical students that they would continue to be welcome in 
the future as in the past.’ It is recalled that already Stanford University 
and the University of Chicago strongly urge students who plan to become 
professional economists or accountants or research statisticians to take 
mathematics at least through the calculus. And in another of the large 
eastern universities the matter is now under discussion. 

It must be noted that the mathematical preparation advised in the 
Columbia announcement is not a requirement for admission to graduate 
study in the department. However, considerably more advanced mathe- 
matical preparation has been required of candidates for certain courses 
making use of more advanced mathematical branches than the calculus 
and higher algebra. The aim of the announcement was said to be to 
assure a large enough number of mathematically-trained economists with- 
out debarring those lacking mathematical preparation. In the depart- 
mental discussion, it was pointed out, it was brought out that economists 
are becoming convinced that some of the more important problems in 
economics can be handled only by economists with good preliminary train- 
ing in mathematics and the tendency seems to be for a rapid growth in 
the use of higher mathematics in dealing with an increasing number of 

‘The New York Times, Jan. 18, 1942. 
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economic problems. Moreover, modern statistical research in economics 
has become quite heavily mathematical, and for its fullest development, 
and for work of the highest grade, the same fundamental mathematic; 
through and beyond the calculus is required. 

In framing its recommendation in such careful terms, the Columbi; 
department has avoided any renewal of the old dispute between the “iter. 
ary” economists and the mathematical economists. Actually there never 
was much ground for it. Mathematical economics is not a school of 
economic thought in the doctrinal sense, and is not concerned exclusively 
with any one part of economics. Its exponents are somewhat divided 
among themselves on various issues. A few of the older mathematical 
economists are conservatives, even reactionaries, but a great majority are 
to be found considerably left of center, and would doubtless be classified 
as radicals by the man in the street if he could understand them. The 
socialistic tendencies of the majority are connected with their interest in 
economic planning, which as a form of social engineering tends to become 
heavily mathematical. Mathematical economists in general seek to find 
any aspects of the economic system, or of possible economic systems, that 
lend themselves to elucidation with the help of mathematics, without 
denying the validity or the value of other approaches to economics. In 
our day, when it is recognized that the frontiers of logic itself are expand- 
ing zones, rather than fixed lines, the use of any tested method of reason- 
ing, whether it be mathematics or any other branch of logic, is taken as 
a matter of course, provided it proves to be the most efficient means of 
achieving a worthwhile result. 

But in one aspect the Columbia announcement has a significance wider 
than economics itself. When Oskar Morgenstern surveyed the field in 
1931, he was able to report: 


So far there have been found very few instances in which mathematics is 
absolutely necessary.* 


Both in his work as head of the Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung at the 
University of Vienna and as a member of the faculty of Princeton Uni- 
versity more recently, Professor Morgenstern has demonstrated not merely 
a sympathy for the approach but an ability to make significant use of it. 
Now, little more than a decade later, a department that includes a large 
group of the foremost economists of the country, finds what seems to be 
a rapidly growing tendency to use higher mathematics in dealing with an 


increasing number of problems. 
2 Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, New York, Macmillan, 1931, Vol. 5, p. 56 
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Can one venture some aspects of an explanation for the phenomenon? 
The mathematical economists have tended to concentrate on certain spe- 
cific problems because these were, by their nature, peculiarly susceptible 
to mathematical treatment. Thus Cournot made his most significant 
contribution to monopoly theory, Jevons to the theory of prices and inter- 
est, Walras (the younger) to the theory of equilibrium, Amoroso to the 
theory of monopoly, Wicksell to the theory of monopoly and of taxation. 
The group has had more than its share of reformers, although no school 
has had a monopoly of them: Amoroso, Walras, Pantaleoni, Wieser, Fisher, 
Cassel and Keynes are among their notable ones. And during its latest 
development the school has addressed itself to the problems of dynamics, 
of change. 

In the interval, in world economics, there has been a significant develop- 
ment, the occurrence of the great depression, in which the economic policy 
of the smaller as well as the larger nations became more and more con- 
cerned with crisis policy; and one economy after another was changed into 
a war economy. Throughout the period the chief problem has been one 
of maximizing production at a uniform level throughout the branches of 
industry. Here the theory of prices, the theory of costs, the theory of 
monopoly were involved. In the evolution of crisis policy, criteria had 
to be drawn from the theory of general equilibrium. Of course it is also 
true that in the search for economic devices for meeting the crisis, there 
was a tendency to exaggerate the importance, and to mistake the nature, 
of the monetary factors involved. Whatever judgment one holds upon 
this, it must be recognized that the work of the mathematical economists 
in monetary theory played a determining role in the formulation of eco- 
nomic policy here and abroad. And the period was one of rapid social 
change; a wit has aptly remarked that the one thing that was unaffected 
by change in the period was the minds of the former pundits of economics. 
Decades earlier the role of science in industry had been transformed and 
the tendency of technology to dominate industrial advance had been 
accelerated. The tendency persisted throughout the period. 

Is there, in the history of the development of mathematical economics, 
conjoined with the economic history of that period, some material for a 
sociological explanation of recent tendencies in the approach? Struik, in 
a suggestive review of the problem for mathematics as a whole, recently,* 
argues that a startling series of new conceptions is hardly ever the result 


: : D. J. Struik, “On the Sociology of Mathematics,” Science and Society, New York, 
Vol. VI, No. 1 (Winter, 1942), pp. 58-70. 
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of a development of mathematical ideas in isolated independence,‘ and he 
holds that “there is room for a sociology of mathematics.” 

As Struik notes, it is very obvious that a scientific process often follows 
the courses suggested by its internal logical structure, the frame built by 
results obtained.*° In the selection of problems that later were to assume 
large importance in the literature, the early mathematical economists obyi- 
ously were ruled more by considerations of expediency than by any socio- 
logical influences. As these problems became more complex with the 
growing complexity of industrial society, however, there was influence 
from without the science to swell the numbers of those cultivating the 
mathematical approach. For the introduction of mathematical methods 
enabled the investigator to reduce the complex literary proposition to ; 
simple equation and to achieve, by the substitution of delimited symbols 
for fluid language, greater precision in the result. 

Moreover, the problems of equilibrium, of prices and costs, and of 
monopoly, are really the central problems of modern economics, and few 
economic problems are unrelated. The impetus that the crisis gave to 
economic investigation—and the employment of economists in private 
industry and the government—helped to direct economic investigation 
from central problems to related ones. Struik’s complaint against the 
usual textbooks on the history of mathematics, that they trace the dis- 
covery of new results almost exclusively to internal logical development 
with relative neglect of sociological factors, may well be borne out by the 
evidence, such as it is, from mathematical economics.® Particularly must 
account be taken of the seeming correlation between discoveries in mathe- 
matical economics and the development of the world economic crisis. 

W.L. 


4In this connection, note the former dependence of mathematical economics upon 
methods and techniques developed in the biological and physical sciences. 

5 Struik, op. cit., p. 61. 

6 Yet Struik started out with a “loaded” definition for a sociology of mathematics, 
one that betrays Marxist bias: “The sociology of mathematics concerns itself with the 
influence of forms of social organization on the origin and growth of mathematical con- 
ceptions and methods . . . ,” p. 58. As a conscientious thinker, having so circumscribed 
the field of sociology, he is obliged to conclude with a “final warning”: “We cannot say 
that one particular factor was responsible. . . . We must discover the way all factors . . . 
have played a role . . . , never forgetting, however, that man is a social being even when 
he worries about the straight lines on hypercones in seven dimensional space,” p. 70. 
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New York City’s Urban Land Problem* 
Population, Realty Valuations and Budgets 


AN AVERAGE ANNUAL POPULATION increase of little more than 50,000, 
which has prevailed for the past decade, not only reflects the virtual shut- 
ting off of immigration and a declining birth rate; it is a corollary, also, 
of lessening economic opportunities and steady migration of former resi- 
dents to suburban areas beyond the borders of the city. The excess of 
births over deaths during 1930-1940 was 284,854, reducing the gain from 
other sources to 239,695, or 23,969.5 a year. During this period Nassau 
County’s population increased 103, 695 and that of Westchester 52,611; 
New Jersey communities in the metropolitan area also showed comparable 
increases. These figures suggest that New York City lost many residents, 
and those who moved away doubtless represented more home owners and 
heads of families than were included in the new arrivals. This would not 
in itself be such a serious matter but for the fact that the city, in addition 
to serving the entire metropolitan area, has in the past undertaken to provide 
ever-increasing facilities and services for its own citizens. 

The changed situation is indicated by population figures and assessed 


valuations on real estate during the last twenty years. From 1920 to 1930 


the population increased 1,310,398 and ordinary real estate valuations rose 
from $7,961,897,948 to $17,248,324,717. During the same period the 
tax levy budget rose from $273,689,485 to $569,769,828, with a further 
increase to $620,840,183 in 1931. Between 1930 and 1940, when the 
population increase was 524,549, this budget rose from $569,769,828 
to $587,509,839 but ordinary real estate valutions declined from $17,248,- 
324,717 to $14,417,162,863. If valuations of $18,524,732,917 were 
necessary to serve a population of approximately seven million in 1932, 
$14,417,000,000 would hardly be sufficient for the population of 7,454,995 
in 1940. There was an actual reduction in the tax levy budget from 
$631,366,298 in 1932 to $581,048,834 in 1940-41, and a drastic lowering 
of capital expenditures in the face of manifest needs. The Capital Budget 
for 1941 shows no “new” funds whatever. Some indication of the gap 
between needs and resources may be found in the departmental estimates 
for facilities. For 1941-1946 these requests within the debt limit totalled 

“An extract from the “Annual Report of the City Planning Commission and the 
Department of City Planning, the city of New York, 1940,” a report covering part of 


the tenure of R. G. Tugwell, now Governor of Puerto Rico, as chairman and commis- 
sioner, 
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$1,398,574,008.13. Since the city is within approximately $115,000,000 
of its borrowing limit (based to 10 per cent of the average assessed valys. 
tions for the past five years) it is apparent that an increase in valuations 
equalling $12,835,740,081.30, or 10 times the sums requested, would be 
necessary to provide these facilities with borrowed money. Such an 
enhancement of realty valuations, if sustained by the courts, would increase 
assessed values approximately $10,000,000,000 above the peak of 1932. 

Departmental requests show many projects which are, in the view of the 
City Planning Commission, desirable rather than essential, but the total 
sums, large as they are, do not represent increases over capital expenditures 
in the past and could be greatly exceeded without fully meeting the demon- 
strable needs of the city. Here, then, is a basic disparity which cannot be 
ignored in considering the future of New York. 

Checking deterioration in the older sections and rehabilitating slum 
areas is not only socially desirable; it has become imperative if the city is to 
maintain a solvent fiscal position. But rehabilitation of old areas cannot 
be viewed as separate and distinct from the problems of new sections. At 
the present rate of population growth, there is no prospect that all of the 
available land will be needed to accommodate new residents or additional 
business and industry. Should this vacant land be developed it must, in 
large part, be used by the population and the business and industrial con- 
cerns now occupying existing buildings. Assuming that there is to be no 
substantial increase in the rate of population growth and that present 
trends toward new areas continue, New York faces accelerated deterioration 
in older sections, with corresponding decreases in realty valuations as slums 
multiply. 

As has been shown, new construction merely to accommodate populi- 
tions shifting from old to new sections does not enhance realty valua- 
tions in new areas sufficiently to overcome the ultimate decline in values 
in the sections from which residents and profitable activities are drawn. 
And, since the city is near the limit of its borrowing and taxing power, 
based on real estate valuations, it cannot meet the needs of scattered 
new sections for facilities and services. It seems clear that if the res- 
toration of values in older sections must wait until an increase in 
population justifies extensive rebuilding it will be generations before 
this can be accomplished, if ever. It is equally clear that the city, under 
its present limitations, cannot meet the demands for capital improve- 
ments and services. There is no single solution for this problem and 
all approaches to it must be canvassed. 
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The City’s Dependence on Land 


IN FINAL ANALYSIS, land represents the chief resource of the people of 
New York, as well as their government. Although it has received increas- 
ing aid from other sources in recent years, the municipal government has 
always been to a large degree dependent upon revenues from the land. The 
city early acquired most of Manhattan Island, and many expenses of govern- 
ment in former years were financed by selling and leasing this land. Since 
the Revolutionary War revenue from the land has been insufficient to meet 
the growing needs of the city without borrowing. Virtually all the city’s 
land had been sold before the Civil War ended, and the vast heritage con- 
verted into current funds, yet the public debt had risen to $36,000,000 
by 1869 and was boosted to $120,000,000 during the next seven years. 

The city has not only participated in land speculation on its own account; 
it has encouraged private land speculation on the theory that every 
“improvement” enhances values and increases the revenues of the city. 
Extensions of rapid transit lines and all basic improvements have had 
this justification. With consolidation this program was expanded tre- 
mendously. Greater New York was entitled to all the facilities and services 
enjoyed by any other section. During the past forty years the city has 
tried to carry out this program. It began by constructing the East River 
bridges and extending transit lines, with the result that Manhattan soon 
lost population. Hundreds of millions were spent in almost every part 
of the enormous area to provide improvements equal or superior to those 
existing in older sections. 

But Greater New York has a geographical extent sufficient to accommo- 
date a vastly expanded population, business and industry; far more, in fact, 
than may reasonably be expected in the next half century. As we have 
seen, increase in these respects is not going on at the old rate, and new con- 
struction and expanded public services merely stimulate migrations of peo- 
ple and enterprises within the city at added costs but not with added 
income. 

The assumption that improvement of property—meaning any kind of 
building on vacant land anywhere in the city—enhances values sufficiently 
to enable the municipality to pay for the increased public facilities and 
services required, has never been entirely valid, even in the years when 
the rate of growth was at its peak. That costs of such public improvements 
have always exceeded returns in the form of taxes based on assessed valua- 
tions is indicated by the steady increase in the city’s debt, even before it 
sold all of its land, and despite the exemption from the debt limit of large 
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sums borrowed for special purposes. As has been shown, it would be 
necessary to raise assessed valuations many billions to establish a legal base 
for borrowing enough money to meet the requirements of various city 
departments, and this at a time when realty valuations are being reduced to 
bring them closer into line with the kind of value which is represented by 
current sales. Market value is not a satisfactory basis for taxation; but 
there is always a demand that it be used, and City official have to meet con- 
tinual criticism if the disparity is great. 

Increase in assessed valuations based on new construction has not balanced 
the reduction of assessments on old buildings, to say nothing of justifying 
the expansion of facilities and services required in the sections where new 
building has taken place. In the absence of any considerable increase in 
population—and with a marked decrease in the earning power of the total 
population—the bulk of the new construction of dwellings merely repre- 
sents a shifting of both population and values from older sections to new 
areas. The cost to the city resulting from the moving of people from 
older sections to newly developed areas on the periphery is two-fold, 
since, at the same time that it must provide public services in the new 
area, values decrease in established sections where facilities already exist. 

Many of the city’s fiscal dfficulties arise from the fact that it must 
maintain old speculative valuations which prohibit rational utiliza- 
tion of land. This must eventually force a reduction in real values while 
the city’s expenditures for expanding facilities and services are increas- 
ing. That such a problem existed, or was likely to develop, must have been 
apparent when the City Charter was written, since the duties of the City 
Planning Commission in considering the planning of physical improvements 
are closely related to capital budgeting. 


The Search for Unity* 
By RayMoND B. Fospick 


Ir WE ARE TO HAVE a durable peace after the war, if out of the wreckage 
of the present a new kind of co-operative life is to be built on a global scale, 
the part that science and advancing knowledge will play must not be over- 
looked. For although wars and economic rivalries may for longer or 
shorter periods isolate nations and split them up into separate units, the 
process is never complete because the intellectual life of the world, as far 
as science and learning are concerned, is definitely internationalized, and 
whether we wish it or not an indelible pattern of unity has been woven 
into the society of mankind. 

There is not an area of activity in which this cannot be illustrated. An 
American soldier wounded on a battlefield in the Far East owes his life to 
the Japanese scientist, Kitasato, who isolated the bacillus of tetanus. <A 
Russian soldier saved by a blood transfusion is indebted to Landsteiner, an 
Austrian. A German soldier is shielded from typhoid fever with the help 
of a Russian, Metchnikoff. 

In peace as in war we are all of us the beneficiaries of contributions to 
knowledge made by every nation in the world. Our children are guarded 
from diphtheria by what a Japanese and a German did; they are protected 
from smallpox by an Englishman’s work; they are saved from rabies be- 
cause of a Frenchman; they are cured of pellagra through the researches of 
an Austrian. From birth to death they are surrounded by an invisible host 
—the spirits of men who never thought in terms of flags or boundary lines 
and who never served a lesser loyalty than the welfare of mankind. The 
best that every individual or group has produced anywhere in the world 
has always been available to serve the race of men, regardless of nation or 
color. 

What is true of the medical sciences is true of the other sciences. 
Whether it is mathematics or chemistry, whether it is bridges or automo- 
biles or a new device for making cotton cloth or a cyclotron for studying 
atomic structure, ideas cannot be hedged in behind geographical barriers. 
Thought cannot be nationalized. The fundamental unity of civilization 
is the unity of its intellectual life. 

There is a real sense, therefore, in which the things that divide us are 
trivial as compared with the things that unite us. The foundations of a 


* An extract from “The Rockefeller Foundation: A Review for 1941,” by the presi- 
dent of the foundation, New York, 1942, pp. 10-3. 
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co-operative world have been laid. It is not as if we were starting from 
the beginning. For at least three hundred years the process has been at 
work, until today the cornerstones of society are the common interests that 
relate to the welfare of all men everywhere. 

In brief, the age of distinct societies, indifferent to the fate of one an- 
other, has passed forever; and the great task that will confront us after 
the war is to develop for the community of nations new areas and tech- 
niques of co-operative action ‘which will fit the facts of our twentieth 
century interdependence. We need rallying points of unity, centers 
around which men of differing cultures and faiths can combine, defined 
fields of need or goals of effort in which by pooling its brains and resources 
the human race can add to its own well-being. Only as we begin to build, 
brick by brick, in these areas of common interest where co-operation is pos- 
sible and the results of benefit to all, can we erect the ultimate structure 
of a united society. 

A score of inviting areas for this kind of co-operation deserve exploration. 
Means must be found by which the potential abundance of the world can 
be translated into a more equitable standard of living. Minimum stan- 
dards of food, clothing and shelter should be established. The new science 
of nutrition, slowly coming to maturity, should be expanded on a world- 
wide scale. The science of agriculture needs development, not only in our 
own climate but particularly in the tropic and subtropic zones. With ail 
their brilliant achievements the medical sciences are in their infancy. Pub- 
lic health stands at the threshold of new possibilities. Physics and chem- 
istry have scarcely started their contributions to the happiness and comfort 
of human living. Economics and political science are only now beginning 
to tell us in more confident tones how to make this world a home to live in 
instead of a place to fight and freeze and starve in. 

All these matters await the future peace. Nevertheless they constitute 
the stern realities of the present, for as Vice-President Wallace has said: 


From the practical standpoint of putting first things first, at a time when 
there are not enough hours in a day and every minute counts, planning for 
the future peace must of necessity be a part of our all-out war program. 


-BOOK REVIEWS: 


Economic Theory and Public Policy 


By GLENN E. Hoover 
I 


ALTHOUGH PROFESSOR BROWN’S NEW BOOK’ was presumably designed as 
a text, it deserves a wide reading by those who would understand our eco- 
nomic system and recognize both its defects and its potentialities. If 
this were an ordinary economics text one would hesitate to recommend it 
to the general reader, for the American tradition prescribes that college 
texts should be dull. Most of them have the literary style of the Infantry 
Drill Regulations; but Dr. Brown’s book is replete with exclamation points 
and teems with “rhetoric and wrath.” 

He is reputedly as gentle as St. Francis, but when fools and knaves close 
in on him, he fights valiantly. There are the self-styled “liberals” who are 
either Marxians without knowing it or who have grabbed a protective 
sheep-skin. There are the honest but naive, who subscribe unquestion- 
ingly to a kind of socialism that, according to the late Samuel Gompers, 
“bears the same relation to economics that astrology bears to astronomy.” 
There are, too, the politicians who are beneath contempt but not beneath 
ridicule, the labor racketeers and always, of course, the greedy and hypo- 
critical protectionists who pretend that protective tariffs benefit their 
victims. 


II 


It will be observed from the title that Dr. Brown is chiefly concerned 
with the science of economics as a means of influencing public policy. 
In this he is in the grand tradition of Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill, 
but is poles removed from those who think they are dealing with economics 
when they are evaluating various advertising devices, or sales methods for 
retailers of ready-to-wear. This book is not “practical” at all in the sense 
that it will help us to increase our incomes which are already too often in 
excess of our capacity to spend them with intelligence and dignity. It is 
a book for statesmen and students of statecraft rather than the money- 
getters. 

No one who is familiar with Dr. Brown’s writings will adjudge him free 
of prejudices. He is not content to describe our economic system with an 


‘ ‘ Harry Gunnison Brown, “Basic Principles of Economics and Their Significance for 
ublic Policy,” Columbia, Mo., Lucas Brothers, xvii + 542 pp., $3.00. 
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Olympian detachment. He wants very much to do something with ix 
and he particularly wants to increase the rewards that go to workers and 
savers, and reduce the rewards that now go to the “permitters” (land 
owners). That theme occurs again and again but your reviewer regrets 
only that he does not encounter it more often. It is especially good to 
hear it at a time when some economists are speaking of “quasi-rents,” 
“capital rents” and even “rents of ability” until they have obscured the 
fundamental fact that land, the free gift of nature to each succeeding 
generation, yields a revenue (rent) which can be sharply distinguished, 
conceptually at least, from either wages or interest. 

With respect to the desirability of the social appropriation of land rents, 
Dr. Brown is proudly heretical. But he is no “radical” as that term is now 
improperly employed. He is a stanch believer in the system of private 
property, free enterprise and competitive prices. In his final chapter he 
argues, with much cogency, that those who wish to preserve that system 
in its essentials, and protect it from the socialist attacks from the left and 
the fascist attacks from the right, should bestir themselves to eliminate 
the unearned incomes that result from monopoly prices and the private 
appropriation of socially-created land values. If his critics were as wise 
as they are captious, they would realize how essentially conservative he is— 
in the best sense of the word. 


Il 


But a reviewer, to avoid suspicion of collusion, must not be content with 
the accolade, but must go on to the unpleasant task of pointing out pos- 
sible blemishes in whatever chef-d’oeuvre is assigned to him. The follow- 
ing specks are tiny, and may in fact be mere optical illusions, but I shall 
report them for what they are worth. The first is really a matter of 
terminology. Dr. Brown says (p. 69): 


It is sometimes supposed that the banks mysteriously “manufacture” credit 
since they seem, thus, to lend more than they have. In fact it is not really 
the banks which lend, except in name. The banks are intermediaries. 
They bring borrowers and lenders together. And the lenders are the bank 
depositors. 


It is of course obvious that banks are enabled to lend only because deposi- 
tors do not exercise their right to demand of the banks, in legal tender, the 
full amount of their deposits, but it seems a bit far-fetched to call the 
depositors, for that reason, the lenders. In the common speech of men 
the term “lender” is limited to one who enters into a contractual relation- 
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ship with a borrowei, and notwithstanding my complete agreement with 
Dr. Brown’s analysis of deposit banking, I shall not accord him the privi- 
lege of re-making the English language, except where the emergency is 
greater than it seems to be in this case. 

Some of the sections dealing with labor unions seem to be quite divorced 
from reality. Dr. Brown says (p. 41): 


Labor monopoly, like other monopoly, operates adversely to the general 
interest. But labor unions as such and collective bargaining as such, or 
even strikes, do not necessarily mean monopoly. If the striking employees 
of a company are seeking wages very much above a normal competitive 
level, if no monopolistic limitation of the number in the trade is attempted, 
and if no intimidation is applied to possible competitors, the employer will 
probably find that he can fill the places of the strikers at lower wages than 
the strikers are demanding and the strike will be a failure. 


If there was ever a union which operated with no intimidation of strike- 
breakers, where strike-breaking was possible, I do not know of it. More- 
over Dr. Brown neglects the threat of considerable financial loss to any 
employer who may try to break the strike, a loss that measures the 
“nuisance value” of the union. It is this “nuisance value” that a union 
may secure for its members which roughly measures the difference between 


union wage rates and the wages which would result from a free market. 


IV 


Your reviewer does not know to what extent Dr. Brown is accepted by 
the “official” Georgists. He seems (p. 123) to question the propriety of 
applying the word “monopoly” to the private ownership of land, a practice 
followed by the Georgists which your reviewer believes makes only for 
confusion, and (p. 124) he criticizes the claim that such private owner- 
ship is the cause of business depressions. He rightly points out that the 
evils complained of are chronic in character and could therefore not 
account for the oscillations in business which only a money-credit theory 
can explain. 

But whatever may be the differences between Dr. Brown and those who 
believe the final truth was revealed in the writings of Henry George, it is 
not too much to say that he is, in academic circles, the leading advocate 
of the social appropriation of economic rent. Those who have heard that 
doctrine expounded only by the economically naive, owe it to themselves 
to read the arguments for it which are to be found in this latest work of a 
very competent, professional economist. 


Paracelsus Redivivus 


Four Treatises of Theophrastus von Hohenheim Called Paracelsus. Edited, 
with a preface, by Henry E. Sigerist. Translations from the original 
German with introductory essays by C. Lilian Temkin, George Rosen, 
Gregory Zilboorg and H. E. Sigerist. The Johns Hopkins Press, Balti- 
more, Md., xiii + 256 pp., $3. 


Modern medicine and society date their now intensifying reciprocal 
impact largely from Philip Theophrastus Bombast von Hohenheim, called 
by himself Paracelsus (1493-1541), who died battering at the insensate 
wall of benighted, self-satisfied traditionalism four hundred years ago. 

It is of profound significance to students of the present social and eco- 
nomic fabric, as well as to votaries of the timeless art of healing, that the 
Johns Hopkins Press should fittingly mark these four centuries of socio- 
medical evolution by publishing for the University’s Institute of the His- 
tory of Medicine scholarly English translations of four treatises of Para- 
celsus reflecting as many facets of his mind and work. 

In the first, ““The Seven Defensiones,” the footloose far wanderer pitted 
his direct clinical conclusions against the book-bound immutability of 
parochial professors. From just such primary observations came the 
second, on ““The Miners’ Sickness,” the earliest exploration of occupational 
diseases inevitably following the rise of industrialism to this day. The 
third, developing a biological basis in “The Diseases That Deprive Man of 
His Reason,” and repudiating the ancient source in demonology, antici- 
pated premises of psychiatry. And the fourth, “On Nymphs, Sylphs, 
Pygmies, and Salamanders, and Other Spirits,” mirrored the innate curi- 
osity and pervading mysticism of a true son of the Renaissance. 

The respective translators were C. Lilian Temkin, Dr. George Rosen, 
Dr. Gregory Zilboorg and Dr. Henry E. Sigerist. All had to overcome the 
handicap of the Swiss-German vernacular which had impeded Paracelsus 
himself. Miss Temkin achieved distinction in a precise yet spirited rendi- 
tion of the master’s impassioned declaration of his principles. Dr. Rosen 
and Dr. Zilboorg are specialists in their assignments, the one long engaged 
in research into the history of miners’ diseases and the other a psychiatrist 
who is a historian of medical psychology. Dr. Sigerist, formerly a phy- 
sician in Liepzig and now Professor of the History of Medicine at Johns 
Hopkins, is the author of “Medicine and Human Welfare” and “The Great 
Doctors,” tracing from antiquity the march of medicine and its leaders. 

Adequate expository and interpretative introductions by the translators 
precede the treatises in a volume under the able editorship of Dr. Sigerist. 
It is more than a coincidence that he should be a sympathetic surveyor ot 
systems of socialized medicine, which germinated from the philosophy oi 
Paracelsus. The sixteenth century humanist departed from Galen in con- 
sidering a patient a fellow human being instead of an annotated physio- 
logical fixity. And he set a rubric for practitioners ever afterward when 
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he wrote in his Fifth Defense that “a physician should not grow from 
profit but from love.” From his own knowledge of “how very ruinous 
profit is,” he set forth that “the arts are by profits falsified and directed 
only to appearances and purchase, and this cannot come to pass without 
falseness, which falseness c uses corruption in all things.” 

The enemies against whom Paracelsus inveighed had accused him of 
being a pretender, an ignoramus, a consorter with charlatans and conjurors, 
an ambulatory quack dispensing poisons and a drunken pseudo-oracle 
spouting incomprehensible jargon. By the answers in his Defensiones, how- 
ever, he reveals familiarity with their circumscribed and static body of 
knowledge, amply sufficient to criticize its efficacy, and the acquisition of 
his own expanding and vital store beyond their fenced frontier. 

It is historically indisputable that he was a pioneer in the application of 
chemical therapy, introducing or extending the use of laudanum, mercury 
and arsenic and originating experimentation with sulphur which is bearing 
fruit in a latter day. His thesis of accurate dosage in administering 
“poisonous” remedies, now justified by the Pharmacopoeia, was a challenge 
of the intelligence and skill of contemporary cloistered ““Doctores.” As for 
his manifestly turbulent and truculent manner of speech, his foes did not 
attempt to divine what he was saying because they were convinced that 
they already knew all there was to be known. And his first-hand experi- 
ence, gleaned in journeying over Central and Northern Europe and into 
the Near East, which they disdained, rejected and ridiculed, was something 
which they were constitutionally incapable of acquiring or sharing. 

Instruction in biology, chemistry and metallurgy were his inheritance 
from his father, whom he had been destined to follow as a physician, before 
he studied medicine at the University of Ferrara in Italy. His revolt 
against the frozen Graeco-Arabic theories drove him to the road among 
men and eventually back to the mines and smelters where he had worked 
in his youth. 

Chiefly in the Fugger mines of Villach, but also in those of Denmark, 
Sweden, Hungary and the Inn Valley of the Tyrol, he studied the afflictions 
peculiar to miners, the effects of gases upon their lungs and of metals, 
particularly mercury, upon their bodies. His monograph became a con- 
troversial source-book for a century and a half. Although he did not deal 
with dust and thereby anticipate silicosis, he did delve into pulmonary 
symptoms and his treatment for the expulsion of mercury poisoning has a 
modern counterpart. His approach—discarding authoritative speculation 
and investigating nature itself—is demonstrated in his admonition that 
physicians should also be conversant with astronomy because of astral 
influences upon man. Aside from meterorologic phenomena, he could 
well have meant the sidereal elements revealed centuries later by the spec- 
troscope. 

Direct observation opened the eyes of Paracelsus to natural instead of 
supernatural causes and to physiological manifestations of mania, epilepsy 
and chorea. His anatomical locations of the seat and course of the 
maladies are as curious as his prescriptions, which lay within the limitations 
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of his era, but they do not detract from the clinical incentive given to 
posterity. 

The heritage of himself as an individualist thinker is borne in the fip>| 
treatise. To the twentieth century nymphs and sylphs are figures of 
whimsy. They were very real in a world just emerging from medievalism 
when explanations had to be found for everything, for vagaries of nature, 
for human existence, for God's part in both. Here is written the religiy 
medici of Paracelsus. Groping in the half-light of a new dawning, he 
bequeathed to the greatest profession of earth the clinical empiricism which 
still guides its conquest of the ills of mankind. 

Grover C. Loup 


Democracy’s Second Chance: Land, Work and Co-operation. By George 
Boyle. Sheed and Ward, 1941, xiii and 177 pages, $2. 


George Boyle realizes the dangers of our almost exclusively urban civili- 
zation. These dangers are not only moral and political, but also biological. 
The urbanized peoples commit suicide by restricting the birth rate: “The 
city kills the nations” (p. 6). The problem is how to halt the flight from 
the land: “The social problem is an agrico-social problem.” And it is a 
problem more for the townspeople than for the rural population itself. 
“The decentralist process is the most wholesome possible for the towns and 
cities” (p. 8). 

Co-operation is recommended as the means of solving the problem. The 
townspeople are to develop agrarian co-operation by their own co-operative 
organizations, financing the country people by their credit unions and 
opening to them markets in their co-operative stores. 

This reviewer is in full agreement with this diagnosis of the social disease 
and the proposed remedy, and with the philosophical foundation on which 
they rest. It is the good spirit of all true co-operators since the equitable 
pioneers of Rochdale; it is in this case the good spirit of Antigonish and 
St. Francis Xavier University. Co-operation is not solely an economic 
device for increasing income and/or decreasing expenditure, but it is the 
most efficacious means of educating people to sobriety and generally to 
decent behavior. Even the co-operative stores, we have been assured by a 
Blue Templar, “did more toward defeating alcoholism than all our meetings 
and pamphlets.” Likewise the Raiffeisen Credit Unions have shown that 
the moral standard of co-operators is very high, due to the dominant spirit 
of “All for One, and One for All,” and certainly also to the mutual control 
in these villages, which, in the cities, unfortunately is lacking. 

Boyle’s book is useful and enjoyable, although it does not contain any- 
thing new. This reviewer has preached the identical gospel since his first 
publication in 1894 and especially in his ‘‘Siedlungsgenossenschaft” (Co- 
operative Settlement) of 1896. Boyle, therefore, is not entirely justified 
in demanding a “rural philosophy” (pp. 11, 36). The first great thinker 
on political science, Francois Quesnay, realized perfectly that “Agriculture 
is the trunk with the roots, whereas trade and industry are merely the 
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boughs and twigs. . . - Take care of the trunk, and the boughs and twigs 
will take care of themselves.” One of his disciples, the elder Count Mira- 
beau, published a book called ‘Philosophie rurale.” In all humbleness, I 
hope I may be permitted to point out that I myself have contributed more 
than a few elements to a modern rural philosophy. My economic theory 
took over from Quesnay his “agrocentrism,” in contradistinction to the 
one-sidedly “‘industry-centric” doctrines of both the bourgeois and the 
Marxist pundits, which, both of them, are confessedly bankrupt, just be- 
cause they attempt in vain to explain industry without taking into account 
its matrix and market, agriculture. 

The only objection to Boyle’s rural philosophy is that it is not sufficiently 
radical. He does not realize, or at least does not fully realize, that the 
flight from the land, and, therefore, capitalism, are the immediate conse- 
quences of agrarian maldistribution. He writes (p. 66): “With the ad- 
vance of industrialism came the decline of rural life and the growth of 
uprooted populations in the cities.” Just the opposite is true: with the 
decline of rural life came the advance of industrialism in the cities; as soon 
as free movement was gained, the miserable serfs overcrowded the urban 
labor markets, an “uprooted population,” helplessly delivered to the owners 
of instruments of production. 

It is strange that Boyle does not draw the inference, for he is in possession 
of the facts. He emphasizes the fact that the “enclosures of the com- 
mons” are at the root of the social problem in England. The theft of the 
communal lands by the aristocracy created the agrarian proletarian before 
industrial proletarians existed. He quotes Massingham: “The village com- 
munity was murdered by the grandfather of our machine age—the enclo- 
sures” (p. 89). And he quotes Raymond MacGowan’s report on his travels 
in the United States: ““You ride for miles and miles and see few towns and 
even few farm homes. The country is rich, but it supports far too few 
people. Far too few people work it, and far too few people live from work- 
ing it. Something is terribly wrong, and it is not the American soil, or the 
American sun, rain and snow. . . . I suspect an overhauling of most of our 
institutions and practices, rural and urban, will be necessary to end this 
tragic waste of things and people.” 

The tragic error of all our industry-centric economists is their belief that 
“the lure of jobs in the city drew people away from ownership of land in 
the country” (p. 35). It is true that, in some cases, well-to-do agrarian 
owners move into the city because agriculture is deemed an all too humble 
profession. We know such cases signally from the Baltic states after the 
first world war. And there is no doubt that also in the United States the 
monotony of rural life drove and is still driving some well-to-do farmer- 
owners into the cities. The great mass of the migrants, however, are pov- 
erty-stricken people: landless laborers, small tenants, especially share crop- 
pers, and bankrupt ex-owners, victims of what Alvin Johnson calls “big- 
scale-madness,” namely crushing indebtedness (p. 54), and monoculture 
entailing erosion, the blight of American agriculture. ‘The farm tends to 
become a factory shipping away its substance” (p. 26). The law which 
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Friedrich von der Goltz discovered, in 1893, holds true also for this conti. 
nent: “Migration takes place in direct proportion to large landed Property 
and in inverse proportion to small and medium peasant-owned property,” 
(Cf. my essay on ““Wages and Trades Unions” in Vol. I, No. 1, of this 
JourNAL, pp. 56 ff. Cf. also, Carey Mc Williams, “Factories in the Field,” 
Boston, 1939.) 

The root of the evil is here as everywhere the monopolization of the land 
by large property-holding. Capitalism is not the cause but the conse- 
quence of the flight from the land. For this reason agrarian resettlement 
is of immensely greater fundamental importance than even Boyle realizes, 

There is only one possible way to carry it out on a sufficiently large scale, 
and that is by the combination of productive associations and producers’ 
co-operatives. I was able to prove this by a number of perfectly success- 
ful experiments in Germany which the Hitler regime destroyed, precisely 
because they had succeeded. (Cf. my lectures on “Cooperative Farm Com- 
munities” eventually to be republished in these columns. ) 

FRANZ OPPENHEIMER 


The Franciscan Missions of California. By John A. Berger, New York, G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1941, xiv + 392 pp., 24 illustrations, map. 


The mission system developed by the Jesuits, notably in the Reductions 
of Paraguay, was employed by the Franciscans when, upon the expulsion 
of the Society of Jesus from all Spanish dominions in 1767, the friars in 
Mexico City received charge of the propagation of the faith in the province 
of the Californias. Shortly afterward the province was divided, Baja Cali- 
fornia entrusted to the Dominicans, Alta California to the sons of Francis 
of Assissi. Within five years the Franciscans had established five of the 
twenty-one missions that were eventually to provide a chain stretching 
from San Diego in the south to San Francisco in the north. 

The system was no futile attempt to dispose of calico and Bibles to the 
aborigines. The Spanish Empire was interested in protecting the approaches 
to New Spain, in subduing the native population with a minimum of soldiery 
and in developing the forbidding frontier areas for colonization and ex- 
ploitation by civilians. The church’s purpose was to convert the natives to 
Christianity and then to lead them out of their primitive condition to a 
state of civilization; to further the purpose, the friars, shrewdly taking 
advantage of the needs of the State to force it to co-operate, set up utopian 
communities that were chiefly self-sufficient or nearly self-supporting and 
often valuable economic units. 

Writing from the historical and sociological point of view, Mr. Berger 
gives a detailed and colorful account of the building of the system, its rise 
to prosperity and its decline as the friars lost their independence to imperial 
encroachment and then secularization. As purely spiritual enterprises the 
missions fell to ruin, some disappearing; no man is a pure spirit. The 
history of the Californian missions proves that their prosperity resulted 
from an integration of the spiritual with the political, the economic, and 
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the sociological controls improvised on the scene on the basis of Christian 
tradition. These stations, at any one time, were populated by some 20,000 
Indians. In the same way, and by the same formula, the Jesuits had built 
up between 1610 and 1768 a prosperous republic in Argentina, Paraguay 
and Brazil that was populated by more than 700,000 Indians; similarly had 
the monastic orders, especially the Benedictines, reclaimed the wastelands of 
Europe in the centuries before. 

None of these communities was an idyllic paradise, as popularizers like 
to picture them. Their builders were practical men who believed in 
democracy but not anarchy. The Franciscans, working with natives far 
back on the scale of cultural development, were, as Mr. Berger points out 
candidly, “benevolent despots.” ‘Though conversion was voluntary, the 
Indian once in a mission had no legal means of escape,” he notes. ““Dis- 
cipline was strict and severe. The Indians were accustomed neither to 
steady work nor submission. . . . Recalcitrants, male or female, were 
whipped by the soldiers or put into stocks or shackles, the punishment 
being in accordance with the offense.” Yet comparatively few of the 
Indians sought to escape, and, by devotion to their charges even to the point 
of martyrdom and by wise administration, the friars won their support 
and their loyalty. When secular administrators took over, the Indians 
were looted of their lands, their flocks, their workshops and their new way 
of life—of their chance to survive the corruption and degradation that the 
white colonists fastened upon them. 

The fascinating story needed to be told, stripped of the romanticism and 
pietism of previous historians, and Mr. Berger has told it so, in a scholarly 
work of a single volume that retains all the interest and excitement of 
colonial adventure. His book has many lessons for the student of social 
rehabilitation and some, too, for social reconstruction, for the enduring 
work in this field will be accomplished by those who concentrate on per- 
fecting decentralized units rather than by those who seek to deal with 
regional agglomerations by ukase and edict. Catholic sociologists who 
insist that the Christian theory of property in land is only a modification of 
the system of land tenure prevailing, absolute private property, might try 
to explain the system of tenure that prevailed at the missions: “In theory, 
the mission, its lands and herds were owned by the Indians under the super- 
vision of the friars. . . . The land was really the property of the Indians 
and held as such by the missionaries, who had to feed the natives and the 
mission guards.” This, and not the secular encomienda system, inciden- 
tally, won the approval of the Popes. 

Concentrating on the Franciscans in California, Mr. Berger did not at- 
tempt to discover how the friars came to adopt the Jesuit system, which 
occurred long before they succeeded the Jesuits in Baja California. His 
explanation of the Jesuit expulsion indicates that he has little familiarity 
with European practical politics in the period: “The sweeping action was 
part of a world-wide movement in Catholic countries which feared that the 
powerful Order was planning a revolution against the absolute monarchs 
of Europe.” Actually there was an ideological struggle between the order, 
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which was waging the Catholic reformation, and the rulers of the so-calied 
Catholic countries, who were prophets of the so-called enlightenment 
And this was complicated by a colonial struggle in which the rulers, having 
a pecuniary interest in colonial exploitation unhampered by the claims of 
civilization, sought to free themselves of the restraints of the churchmen, 
But these are minor blemishes in a book that distills, from the source mate- 
rial in the restored mission libraries and from scattered standard works, the 
facts about one of the outstanding efforts to build up society from 
scratch. W.L. 


Why the German Republic Fell and Other Lessons of War and Peace Up- 
holding True Democracy Through Economic Freedom. Edited by 
A. W. Madsen. Hogarth Press, London, 1941, 177 pp. Robert 
Schalkenbach Foundation, Inc. (American Distributors), 32 East 
29th Street, New York, 75¢. 


This miscellany of articles, reviews and essays gathered from the English 
monthly journal, Land and Liberty, takes its title from the opening study 
by the Austrian newspaperman, Bruno Heilig. For this contribution 
alone, the book merits attention. Heilig had been in Berlin for five years 
when the Weimar Republic fell. With the re-establishment of the gold 
value of the mark, he says, stable conditions for the security of investment 
were once more offered the German people. They rushed to build, to 
modernize, to beautify their cities. American dollars came overseas to help 
them. Industry, electrified by the sudden change, bounded forward. 

There was nothing peculiar to Germany about the circumstance that 
under these auspicious conditions, the value of land and other resources 
should rise. The price of city lots went skyward; country acres followed 
suit. ‘Mine owners doubled and trebled the price of their product so that 
the bare costs of building rose to one hundred and eighty percent of the 
highest pre-war figure,” Mr. Heilig notes. Industry, running the gamut, 
tried to meet the mounting costs by cutting payrolls. Machinery was in- 
stalled to take the place of men. While land and resource values teetered 
at dizzy heights, one-third of the wage-earning population of Germany was 
thrown out of work. “That was the position about one year after the 
climax of prosperity. Progress, conditioned as it was, had rapidly pro- 
duced the most dreadful poverty,” according to Mr. Heilig. The Weimar 
Republic died in its swaddling clothes and those who helped to kill it paved 
with gold the way for Adolph Hitler. 

Fifteen other essays and reviews, some short articles and a group of 
historical selections, all concerned with the theory of social land value 
taxation or of free trade, round out this worthwhile book. 

V. G. PETERSON 
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Will the War Bring a Land Boom? By L. J. Norton, Chief in Agricul- 
tural Marketing, University of Illinois. The Country Gentleman, 
Philadelphia, Vol. CXII, No. 3 (March, 1942), pp. 11, 43-4. 


“Will farm land values repeat the experience of the first World War?” 
Professor Norton asks. “‘Or are conditions and the public mood enough 
different that we will escape another land boom and subsequent collapse?” 
He points out that “it is common knowledge that the land market is now 
active in many sections of the country” and that “sales are being made 
and prices are rising.” Activity varies in development and intensity 
according to the region. 

The recovery in farm land values is a reaction to the long preceding 
shakeout and mortgage debt liquidation, he notes, and a reflection of in- 
creasing farm incomes, some buying as a hedge against possible inflation, 
and a vestoration of confidence in the economic soundness of farm land as 
an investment and farming as a business. 

Drastic taxes, forced saving, price fixing and rationing may offset the 
inflationary influence of government spending. But rising prices increase 
incomes and cause more people to want to own equities in land. As more 
people buy, a scarcity of farms for sale may develop and land prices will 
rise to bring supply and demand into balance. When this idea becomes 
general and funds are available to finance land purchases, as the land boom 
of World War I showed, speculation for the prospective profits from land 
ownership develops, he points out. The price of land then reflects expected 
increases in its price rather than income prospects. 

Fear of the consequences of rising farm incomes may delay a drastic 
rise in land prices but will not prevent it if a prolonged period of higher 
prices develops, Professor Norton believes. While the Federal land banks 
have announced a loan policy based on normal values, individuals made 
57 per cent of the farm mortgage loans in the period 1917 to 1920, so 
credit cannot be controlled in the usual sense. However, the trend of 
land values has not been upward, the collapse of the last land boom and 
the long subsequent decline in values has caused a feeling of caution, 
farmers’ living costs and standards have reduced income accumulations, 
the foundations under present farm incomes are regarded with skepticism, 
tenancy is wider and many farms for sale still overhang the market. 

In the present popular article Professor Norton does not attempt to 
Suggest a program consistent with the needs of a war economy for con- 
trolling the movement of land values. He warns, however: “It will in- 
deed be unfortunate if . . . temporary increases in incomes are capitalized 
into land values on the expectation that they will be permanent. . . . The 
error of assuming that . . . wrecked the economic future of many a farm 
family twenty-odd years ago.” W.L. 


Books reviewed in these columns may be obtained 
at the list price from the Robert Schalkenbach 
Foundation, 32 East 29th Street, New York 
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The world is in flux, and horrible and disastrous as are the 
immediate incidents thereof, there will assuredly emerge the 
opportunity for a world order which, even though it be far 
from perfect, will at least be an improvement on that which 
preceded it. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


The war will leave behind it ruin without end. The world 
of tomorrow will be, however it comes about, profoundly 
different—and I rejoice over that fact—from the world of 
yesterday. On the eve of victory we are again on a road for 
better or for worse. Few generations in history have had so 
great and so overwhelming a task to fulfill. All those who 
endeavor to lay the foundations for a better world have a right 
to our help without reserve. Permit me to remind you of a 
saying which I believe may be attributed to Guizot: “La force 
du mal est moin redoutable que la faiblesse du bien.” The 
good of today has been weak. It is our task to labor so that it 
shall become strong. 

Paut VAN ZEELAND 


There is today one and only one struggle: that for the 
salvation of all and for human dignity. Just as there is only 
one threat: that of slavery and degradation for all. 

Jacques MarITAIN 
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